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PREFACE 



Some months after this research was completed, Congress enacted 
new adult education legislation which eliminated USOE discretionary 
funds for the support of 309(b) Special Experimental Demonstration 
Projects* Congress did not totally eliminate provision for staff 
development and experimental projects in adult education, but rather 
reassigned authority for such projects to the states. The new law 
requires each state to spend a minimum of 15 pei^cent of its total 
adult education allocation for staff development and experimental de- 
monstration projects. Thus the action has shifted from xhe federal 
to the state level, an outcome we did not anticipate during the course 
of research. 

In some respects, then, this research monograph is a historical 

document now that the U30E 309(b) program is defunct. The analysis 

places considerable emphasis on the administration of \.he old national 

program and the problem of national dissemination of 309(b) project 

outcomes. Many of our recommendations are addressed to the U.S. Office 

of Education. Despite the new developments, however, the authors 

« 

strongly feel that this study still has considerable value. Perhaps 
its greatest value will be to state level decision-makers who now have 
responsibility under the law for RSD and demonstration projects in 
adult education. A careful reading of this report should help them to 
learn from past experience, to anticipate problems, and to improve 
on past efforts to meet the needs of the field .throun;h research, 

vi 



vii 

experimentation > and demonstration. And certainly dissemination and 
utilization of project results is a major problem for the states as 
well as for USOE. We feel, too, that this study has intrinsic scien- 
tific merit and contributes significantly to the social science 
literature dealing with educational RSD and dissemination and utiliza- 
tion of innovations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Section 309(b) of the Adult Education Act of 1966 authorizes 

special experimental demonstration projects which: 

(1) involve the use of innovative methods, systems, 
materials, or programs which the Commissioner deter- 
mines may have national significance or be of special 
value in promoting ef.'^'^ctive programs under this title 
or (2) involve programs of adult education... [that] 
have unusual promise in promoting a comprehensive or 
coordinated approach to the problems of persons witli 
basic educational deficiencies. 

The legislation further specified that not less than 10 or more than 

20 percent of the total amount appropriated under the act is to be 

allocated to 309(b) demonstration projects and 309(c) staff training 

programs ♦ Over the po.st eight yearc (fiscal 1967-fiscal 197U) these ex 

penditures have amounted to a substantial government investment in 

adult education demonstration and training. A total of $48,082,569 has 

been expended on 309(b) experimental demonstration projects alone. 

Although the wording of section 309(b) of the Adult Education Act 

cdlows room for interpretation, the intent of Congress seemed to be 

that special demonstration projects should contribute to improving 

local ABE programs funded under the act. Innovation in educational 

practice is explicitly identified as a major strategy for program 

improvement. 
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Nature of Problem * 
There is concern among those in leadership positions within USOE 
and in the field about how successful the 309(b) program has been in 
improving edu-.ational practice at the grassroots, local program level. 
No systematic evaluation has been undertaken, but USOE officials 
responsible for administering the 309(b) program report that its 
potential impact on local ABE programs has not been fully realized^ 
The cr\ix of the problem seems to "be" l-fiat innovative practices developed 
or demonstrated by 309(b) projects all too often fail to reach the 
teachers and administrators responsible for operating public school and 
community college ABE programs. In short, dissemination and utiliza- 
tion of 309(b) output has been less effective than desired. 

Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study was to find out why dissemination and 
utilization of 309(b) output has been inadequate and to recommend 
ways to improve the 309(b) system so that it can contribute more 
effectively to strengthening local programs. Consequently, this 
research is policy and action oriented rather than narrowly academic. 
Social science concepts and methods were used to investigate a 
practical problem and to suggest realistic action alternatives so that 
actual outcomes of the 309(b) system can be made more consonant with 
intended outcomes. Action recommendations based on this study are set 
forth in the final chapter. 

It should be understood that this investigation does not con- 
stitute an evaluation of the total 309(b) program. Our task was to 



study a specific problem and to recommend specific courses of action 
to deal with it. Accordingly, this report emphasizes 309(b) activity 
in relation to development of improved practices and products to meet 
the needs of local ABE programs. However, the present 309(b) system 
serves other functions not directly related to the immediate concerns 
of local programs. For example, the enabling legislation mentions 
projects that demonstrate a comprehensive or coordinated approach" 
to the delivery of adult basic education services.- Such projects may 
or may not have direct implications for local programs. We have 
focused on one aspect — albeit an important one — of a large and complex 
program of educational experimentation and demonstration. 

Conoeptual Underpinninge of Research 
Thii thrust of the study was exploratory. Consequently, theo- 
retical preconceptions that might have severely constricted the re- 
search enterprise were avoided. However, we did not go about this 
task without some notions about the nature of social systems, nor did 
we ignore relevant concepts and findings from previous studies. The 
conceptual underpinnings of this research and key findings from 
previous research that influenced the present study are discussed 
below. 

In this study the 309(b) program was seen as a tripartite social 
system joined by interorganizational linkages. The three interde- 
pendent subsystems were the Office of Education, specifically the 
Division of Adult Education Programs, the 309(b) projects themselves, 
and the intended users of 309(b) output, the local ABE programs. It 
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was assumed that the functioning of any one of these subsystems would 
affect the other subsystems, and that to fully understand the dis- 
semination and utilization problem it would be necessary to examine 
the entire system c id the interrelationships among its parts. For 
example, It was reasoned that USOE policy concerning what sort of 
309(b) projects receive support in turn significantly affects the 
nature of output in the 309(b) subsystem, which in turn has implica- 
tions for the dissemination of the output and its utilization by the 
user subsystem, the local ABE program. The systems perspective meant 
that heavy emphasis was placed on organizational phenomena. The 
Division of Adult Education Programs was studied as an organizational 
unit as were the 309(b) projects and the local ABE programs. Our 
major interest was innovation in organizations, specifically ABE pro- 
grams. Ultimately, innovation requires change in the behavior of 
individuals, but a variety of oi'ganizational factors have important 
mediating effects. The individual dimension was subsumed under the 
concept of organizational role. For example, emphasis was placed on 
the role of the local ABE director and such role-specific attributes 
as degree of pzofessionalism. This way of viewing organizations is 
associated with structural- fiinctional analysis as reflected in the 
work of Parsons^, Etzioni^, Blau3, and most other contemporary stu- 
dents of forma? organization. 

Our research was also influenced by the work of social scientists 
interested in organizational innovation, innovation diffusion, and 
the systematic dissemination and utilization of knowledge, viz . , 
Miles** f Rogers and Shoemaker^, and Havelock®. We relied heavily on 
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Havelocks who surveyed, interpreted and reformulated a vast body of 
research and theory concerned with the dissemination and use of inno- 
vation. Havclock, moreover, utilised an open system paradigm in the 
analysis of knowledge dissemination which was particularly compatible 
with the systems orientation of this research. The cornerstone of 
this paradigm is the concept of linkage, ^'a series of two-way inter- 
action processes which connect user systems with various resource 
systems. A major focus of the present research was the kind and 
degree of linkage among components of the 309(b) system. Our thinking 
was also influenced by the categories of reward, openness, structure, 
synergy, and capacity, which, in addition Lo linkage, were identified 
.by Havelock as crucial in the explanation of most dissemination and 
utilization phenomena. Our ideas about the attributes of innovations 
that facilitate or impede adoption were stimulated by Rogers and 
Shoemaker, who analyzed such factors as relative advantage, compati- 
bility, complexity, and trialability. ^ 

Reeearch Procedure 
The research strategy combined field and survey techniques in an 
effort to uncover concepts and relationships relevant to understanding 
the workings of the 309(b) system, the problems of dissemination, and 
the use of 309(b) results. The research was concerned more w5th de- 
veloping explanations than with testing them, and in this respect 
resembled the grounded theory approach described by Glaser and 
Strauss.^ But the pur ose of the research was not to generate a 
theory of innovation diffusion, but rather to analyze a particular 
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*dev«*lopinent, dissemination and utilization system with the aim of. 
suggesting ways to make that system function more effectively. Con- 
sequently, grounded theory data collection and analysis techniques 
were utilized selectively where appropriate; (e»g» , in studying the 
309 projects) and discarded when other techniques, such as statistical 
8u:^veys, were judged more useful for the purposes of the study* Thus 
the research style was eclectic, alternating betveen field methods 
and qualitative analysis , and survey methods and quantitative analysis , 
depending upon the requirements of the research situation as it un- 
folded. The integration of field and survey methods, of rich and 
particidar qualitative data with precise and general quantitative 
data, has been advocated by Sieber. We were initially influenced by 
his argoaments and now feel even more strongly that the claims he 
makes for this research style are justified: 

The integration of [field and survey] research 
techniques within a single project opens up 
enormous opportunities for mutual advantages in 
each of three major phases—design, data- collecting 
and analysis. These mutual benefits are not 
merely quantitative, although obviously more 
information can be gathered by a combination of 
techniques, but qualitative as well — one could 
almost say that a new style of research is given 
birth by the marriage of survey and field work 
methodologies ♦ 

* 

The overall design and phasing of the study were dictated by the 
general systems framework in which the problem was cast. There were 
three distinct stages in the research, each employing different com- 
binations of data collection techniques and each building to a con- 
siderable degree on insights generated by preceding stages. The first 
stage consisted of an analysis of USOE's Division of Adult Education 
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Programs in an effort to understand how that subsystem affected the 
functioning of the 309(b) program. The second stage focused on in- 
tensive analysis of selected 309(b) projects. The final stage in- 
volved a study of local ABE programs in their capacity as users of 
309(b) output. An overview of research procedures at each of these 
successive stages is provided below. Detailed descriptions of pro- . 
cedures are found in the introductory sections of the chapters 
dealing with each of the three subsystems. 

Stage One: U.S. Office of Eduoation: Division of Adult Eduoaiion 
Progrme (DAEP) 

The purpose of studying DAEP was to determine in what ways its 
structure, policies, and procedures affected the operation of the 
309(b) program. Particular attention was given to 309(b) policy 
formulation, the criteria used to evaluate project proposals, and 
the monitoring function. Data collection relied heavily on in-depth 
Interviews with staff members and a brief questionnaire designed to 
validate and extend the interview data. Data from official records 
. and documents and the sxjrvey were combined with the interview 
material to describe DAEP's 309-related activities, especially as they 
impinged upon the problem of dissemination and use of 309(b) output. 

Stage Tuo: Selected 309(h) Projeate 

The aim of this phase of the study was to discover how 309(b) 
projects function, what problems they encounter in fulfilling their 
missions, the nature of relations with USOE, and how and with what 
success they attempt to disseminate their results. Data were obtained 
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by analyzing project documents, such as reports, proposals, and evalua- 
tion studies, through personal interviews with project staff and others 
knowledgeable about the project, and through inspection of output 
(materials, films, etc.). Additional data, mostly concerning the 
effects of project dissemination, were obtained through surveys of 
local ABE programs and state ABE agencies • Seven projects were 
selected for study. 

Several criteria were used to select the study sample. The first 
criterion was scope. Three projects were of the "local impact** 
, variety. These were small, and operations-oriented rather than 
development-oriented. The other four were large-scale, development 
projects of regional to national scope which made some effort to 
disserlna'e results. Criteria for the latter gro\q> included: varia- 
bility in type of output (process or product); national visibility; 
recency (recently terminated, or in final year of operation); and 
potential for significant impact on local ABE programs. A two-step 
data analysis procedure was employed. The first step consisted of using 
all data sources to develop analytical case reports of each project, 
with emphasis on dissemination activity. The second involved a com- 
parative ai.alysis of the seven projects in an effort to xincover generic 
factors that seemed to impede or facilitate dissemination and utiliza- 
tion of output. 

Stage Three: Local ABE Program 

There were three principal objectives in studying the user 
systems: to determine extent of familiarity with and utilization of 

lb 



309(b) output; to explore channels of communication and linkage rele- 
vant to innovation adoption by local programs; and to uncover factors 
that differentiate innovative programs from those which are not inno- 
vative* Data were collected by means of .a national survey of ABE 
pr9grams. The first step in development of the survey instrument 
consisted of exploratory field work in nine local ABE programs of 
varying size and complexion located in five Northeastern states • In- 
depth interviews were conducted with program- directors to elicit in- 
formation about 309(b) familiarity and adoption, sources of informa- 
tion concerning 309(b) innovations, persons or agencies relied upon 
for information and assistance when problems arise, adoption of non- 
309(b) innovations, and problems encountered in attempting to inno- 
vate. The results of this pilot study provided the basis for con- 
struction of a questionnaire sent to local ABE programs (see Appendix 
A). The questionnaire was mailed to half of the directors of Title 
III state grant ABE programs in the continental U.S. After two 
follow-up appeals, returns were received from 805 programs, for a 
response rate of 70 percent. Data analysis using SPSS (Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences) computer routines consisted of 
running intercorrelations of all variables followed by cross-tabular 
and multiple regression analysis. 

In addition to the procedures descri^Qd above, state ABE directors 
were surveyed to determine their familiarity with 309(b) output and 
their opinions concerning the 309(b) system, particularly USOE*© role, 
the role of the states, and posvsible regionalization of the program. 
Usable returns were received from 35 of the 50 state directors. 
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Results of this survey are reported in Chapters 2, 3, and 

Organization of Report 
Chapter 2 discusses the role of USOE's Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Programs in policy and procedural matters relating to the 309(b) 
system. Chapter 3 consists of an analysis of selected 309(b) projects, 
with emphasis on the problems of disseminating results. Chapter 4 
reports the findings of our survey of local ABE programs. A summary 
analysis of key findings and action recommendations is found in 
Chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 2 



USOE: THE DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

The 309(b) program operates at three levels • Responsibility for 
establishing 309(b) policy and awarding and monitorir^ grants rests 
with one of these levels, the Division of Adult Education Programs, a 
unit of the Office of Education. Responsibility for accomplishing 
project objectives rests with the next level, the 309(b) projects them- 
selves » The users of 309(b) results are, in npst cases, local ABE 
programs, the third level. Each of these levels depends on the others, 
that is, the 309(b) program operates as an integrated system. Con- 
sequently, it is impossible to tmderstand the dissemination and adop- 
tion of 309(b) results without examining the program at each level # 
The present chapter examines the operation of the first level, the 
Division of Adult Education Programs (DAEP). 

This chapter has four sections. The first deals with funding 
policy — broad policy guidelines that determine which problems amenable 
to demonstration will be given priority in a given fiscal year. Sec- 
tion two attempts to reconstruct past funding priorities by analyzing 
all 309(b) projects funded since 1967. The third section analyzes the 
criteria used for funding or rejecting specific project proposals. 
Section four examines the Division's monitoring and servicing fxinctions. 

12 
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Section Tj DAEP Fundi ng Policu 

A thorough undet'^staiidiug of Division funding policy is important 
to the study of 309(b) dissemination, because what is funded deter- 
mines what is disseminatGd. In the preparation of this section we 
have drawn on three sets of data: DAEP documents, a series of inter- 
views with DAEP personnel, and a questionnaire (see Appendix B) ad- 
ministered to DAEP staff, A total of lU Division staff members were 
interviewed in July of 1972 and then again in September of that year^ 
After the Initial interviev;s, a questionnaire designed to validate f:ho 
interview data v;as constructed and mailed to the same respondants. 
Seven usable questionnaires were returned." 

Studying DAEP involved a number of methodological problems. DAEP 
is a relatively new organization unit faced with a complex mission* 
As is characteristic of mc*ny such units, the Division began on a crisis 
footing, f\ fact that made development of standard bureaucratic proce- 
dures difficult. One result was that many documents which would have 
been invaluable to this research were lost. Another related problem 
* was a high rate of staff turnover. The lack of sufficient docuTnentary 
evidence precluded an in-depth historical study and forced us to rely 
heavily on interviews with DAEP program officers. 



* Generally, a response rate of 50 percent in a sample of lU would be 
considered inadequate and the data unreliable • Our confidence in 
the survey data, however, was considerably enhanced by the tact 
that survey responses were quite consistent with interview data. 
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The Division of Adult Eduoation Vrogvama 
Though it has changed a number of times in its history, the 
Divisional organisational chart at the time of research looked like 
this: 

Figure 2-1 
DAEP Organization Chart 



Bureau of Adult Vocational and Technical Education 
Associate Commissioner 



Division of Adult Education Programs 
Division Chief 



Program Services Branch 
Branch Chief 



\ Deputy Branch Chief 



Program Officers (7) I j 

I 



I 



I 



Regional Program Officers* 
(12) 



\ 



Program Development Branch 
Branch Chief 



\ 



I Staf ^ Member 



State ABE rirectors* 
(50) 



* Neither Regional Program Officers nor State ABE 
Directors report directly to DAEP. Regional 
Program Officers report directly to a HEW Regional 
Officer and State Directors report to State 
Education Departments. 

The Division Chief reports to the Associate Commissioner for 

Adult, Vocational and Technical Education and is responsible for the 

administration of the Division. The Program Services Brandi monitors 

309(b) projects, and the Program Development Branch is largely engaged 

in planning. One respondent differentiated the function of the two 
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DAEP brauches in this way: "The Program Development Branch is 
responsible for policy planning and development. Their responsibility 
is to develop policy, and the responsibility of the Prograii Services 
Branch is to implement it.'* 

As an organization unit,.^^AEP has operated quite differently over 
the years. Speaking of 1966-67, the year the 309(b) program began, 
one Division official stated: "The bureau received one million dollars 
of 309 money to distribute only three weeks before the close of the 
fiscal year. The money had to be distributed, and there was no time 
to do an adequate program analysis." In its early years, the fledgling 
DAEP unit was understaffed and overworked. 

The turbulence of the early period made it difficult to establish 
standard procedures for administering grants. A staff member explained 
« that "In the early period proposals were funded on instinct. Many 

proposals were global and unrealistic. Few proposals made provisions 
for project evaluations." One staff member termed the approach to 
funding in the early pe.?iod."the Typhoon Approach." Despite the 
"typhoon", however, the Division did manage to set a number of priori- 
ties in the eai^ly days. Priority in funding v;as given to projects 
for Blacks, the inner city, Appalachia, and educational technology. 

As time progressed, DAEP operations became more routinized. One 
staff member commented, "In 196 8 the program v:as not ?o crisis-oriented, 
and a more traditional approach was taken to funding." Standardized 
procedures began to develop, and a gradual trend towards decentral 5 zq • 
tion of decision-making authority began. 
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Failure to develop a standardized record keeping system has had 
at loast one major consequence for 309(b) dissemination. Many of the 
final reports from 309 *s were either not retained or misfiled. This 
11 a serious problem, because for many 309(b)s the final report is the 
sole record of project outcomes. Since many of the early projects 
have long since disbanded, the records of their results, in some cases, 
are not available for dissemination purposes. 

Policy Regarding Funding Prioritiee 
One way to analyze how funding priorities are established by DAEP 
is to describe and categorize the inputs to the policy-making process. 
The advantage to this approach is that basic inputs are relatively 
easy to identify and are quantifiable. The disadvantage is, however, 
that policy setting is basically a process, and an input analysis does 
not adequately describe how the process works. In order to competently 
analyze the policy process, however, the Center for Adult Education 
would have had to station a field researcher in the DAEP organization 
for a considerable span of time — a research tactic that was r.ot 
feasible. 

One question suggested by staff interviews an.d inclu- ^d in the 
staff questionnaire asked, ''In your experience, how great an effect 
did the following inputs have on the development of this year* 3 
(1972 Fiscal Year) national priorities?^' The responses, reported on 
a seven point scale from slight (1) to great (7) influence, are 
summarized in Table 2-1. 
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Table 2-1 

Importanoe of Influence o on the 
Development of National 309(b) Priorities 
as Gsen by DAEP Staff 



Mean % High Importance 

Influences Response Importance Index" _ 

The input of the Division Director 6.1 71.4 66.2 



Constraints imposed by the legislation 


5.1 


57.1 


54.1 


Policies set at the Secretary of HEV/ 
level 




4R Q 


UU 0 
Ht . u 


Policies set at the Coimnissioner of 

v/u vex 


0*0 


llD Q 

Ho • y 




Commissioner Ic^el 


5.0 


28.6 


39.3 


xupuLo oi bpeuj.rj.u nij.norj.Ly groups 


D • J 


OP' R 


0^ « 0 


Findings of previous 309 projects 


4.1 


28.6 


34.8 


The input of Branch Chief (Program 
Development Branch) 


4.5 


16.6 


30.8 


Research findings other than 309 *s 


3.0 


14.3 


22.2 


Inputs from regional program officers 


2.7 


14. 3 


20.7 


The input of other BAVTE personnel 


3.4 


0.0 


17.0 


The input of Branch Chief (Program 
Services Branch) 


3.1- 


0.0 


15.5 


Inputs of state directors 


3.0 


0.0 


15.0 


Recommendations of the National 

Advisory Council on Adult Education 


2.7 


0.0 


13.5 


The inputs of individual congressmen 


1.2 


0.0 


6.0 



♦''Importance Index - mean scale response x 10 + % i ndicating high itnportanr.e 

2 
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It seems clear from Table 2-1 that the most important influences 
on DAEP policy in 1972 were the Division Director (Importance Index 
66.2) and constraints imposed by the legislation (importance Index 5U.1), 
It is also evident that policies set by HEW, OE, ard the Associate 
Commissioner significantly affected general i aiding priorities • 

Despite the collective opinion of the Division staff that the 
Division Director had the greatest impact on the current year's priori- 
ties, it is quite clear that funding policy is affected to a large 
degree by other factors. All decisions regarding priorities are made 
within the broad policy outlines established by the enabling legisla- 
tion, HEW, OE, and the Associate Commissioner of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education. 

DAEP's interpretation of the Adult Education Act of 1966 places 
certain restrictions on 309(b) funding. For example, all projects 
must be awaiHied to non-profit institutions, and 309(c) staff develop- 
ment monies cannot be used for 309(b) special projects. In addition, 
the Division is prohibited from supporting '*basic research. One 
staff member noted that '^research is a word we have to be careful in 
using around here. We talk about administrative, innovative, or de- 
monstration projects — not about basic research. Research is the 
function of the National Institute of Education." 

Broad policy guidelines are set at higher levels and trickle 
down to the Division. As one DAEP staff member noted: 
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The Office of Education talks about directed 
development -on sots priorities and elicits 
proposals in accordance with those priorities. 
This is the way we are doing it this year, instead 
of just sending a letter around telling peop]e 
to write proposals for whatever they want to do* 
I predict that vjithin 16 months a lot of state 
programs will start taking on a different flavor, 
in the direction of our stated priorities. 

Congress generally makes its influence felt at the OE/HEW leve.l. 

For example, a staff member explained, •'Congress has many legitimate 

channels for influencing us; for example, through the House Committee 

and through legislation. Occasionally, congressmen contact DAEP 

directly, though the direct influence of individual congressmen was 

rated by respondents as being relatively minor. Nevertheless, as one 

respondent put it, "\7hen Congressmen [so-and--so] calls, it makes a 

difference.'' Or, in the words of another, "it makes us take another 

look." 

The special interests of various n.inority groups are also re- 
flected in the Division's funding priorities. Minority groups most 
often register their input by influencing Congress or the higher levels 
of the Administration. In recent years, Blacks, Indians, Chicanos and 
Asians have had their special interests reflected in national educa- 
tional priorities. 

Another input to DAEP policy making is that of the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education, which is appointed by the President. 
In March, 1972, the Advisory Comnriittee made a number of recommendations 
which were considered by Df^L"? in establishing FY 1972 funding priorities. 
They included: 
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• Career-oriented education for adults. 

- Development of a national plan for adult 
education programs in correctional 
institutions. 

- Expanded use of local educational facilities 
to include adults* 

- Establishment of educational programs of 
substance for the senior citizen • 

Claeeifioation of Inftuenoee on Prioritiee 
Influences which affect funding priorities can be classified into 
four categories. Inputs from the field, inputs from higher levels in 
the Administration, external inputs, and inputs from within the Division. 
If the responses from the questionnaire are grouped according to these 
categories, the following pattern emerges. 

Importance 



Input from higher levels in the Administration Index 

Input at the Secretary of HEW level 43,9 
Input at the Commissioner of OE level 

Input at . the Afisociate Commissioner level 39.3 

Mean Importance 41 .9 

Input from within the Division 

Input of the Division Chief 66,2 

Input of the Program Development Branch Chief 30.8 

Input of Other Division personnel 17.0 

Input of the Program Services Branch Chief 15.5 

Mean Importance 32.4 
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Importance 



I nputs from external sources Index 

Input of specific minority groups 39.3 

Research findings ether than 309 's 22.2 

Input of the National Advisory Council 13.0 

Mean Importance 24. 8 

Inputs from the fielc 

Findings of 309(b) projects 34. 8 

Inputs. from Regional Program Officers 20.7 

Inputs from State Directors IS.O 

Mean Importance 23.5 

Summary 

Mean 

Input Importance 

Input from higher levels in the Administration 41.9 

Input from within the Division 32.4 

Input from external sources 24.8 

Inputs from the field 23.5 



This rudimentary statistical breakdown indicates that general 
funding priorities are most influenced, or at le.ast greatly influenced, 
by policies set at higher levels of the Administration. Inputs from 
within the Division are second in importance, and inputs from the field 
and ejjtemal inputs are least important in determining funding priori- 
ties. The policy setting process seems to be what one respondent re- 
ferred to as a ''top loaded system,** since the greatest inputs to policy 
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making come from within HEW and the Office of Education rather than 
from local practitioners , state adult education directors , researchers , 
and others who constitute the "field." 

"Top-loaded", policy setting has important implications for dis- 
semination. A critical factor in the adoption of innovations is whether 
or not the innovation satisfies a need felt by the potential user. In 
the case of the 309(b) program, the main user systems are state and 
local ABE programs. Yet in a top-loaded priority .determining system, 
such as DAEP's, the user has little input in determining which general 
problems will be emphasized for 309(b) projects. Of course, users may 
have a short-term and narrow frame of reference and are not always aware 
of all of their needs. Nonetheless, this situation can lead to dis- 
crepancies between what is produced by 309 's and what is needed at the 
local level to solve critical problems — a factor that will negatively 
affect the af'ootion of 309(b) results by local ABE programs. 

It should be noted that DAEP has recently taken steps to remedy 
the top-loading problem. The Center for Adult Education was commissioned 
to survey state and local ABE directors, ABE teachers, and others to 
determine their priorities for 309(b) experimentation and demonstration 
projects. The Center also conducted a national workshop on 309(b) 
priorities. The results of these efforts to systematically register 
the input of the field are reflected in the official statement of 
309(b) priorities for fiscal 1974. The details of this component of 
the Center's work are reported in Volume I of its 1972-1973 Annual 
Report, Priovities for Experimentation and Development in Adult Basic 
Education. 
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SeQtion IT: J^ialyois of 209(h) Pro.jcat o J'undo d 1 967-1072 
As explaancd in the first section of this chapter, a comprehensive 
historical analysis of Division fraiding priorities v/as not possible 
because of limited documentary data. In lieu of such an analysis, an 
analytical reviev; of 309(b) projects funded between FY 1967 and 1972 
is presented in this section. A separate an lysis, using a functional" 
classification scheme, is presented for projects funded in FY 1973^ 
Procedure 

This analysis began with the gathering of information on 
previously funded 309(b) projects. In most cases the only available 
documentation was the proposal abstract, which included the name of 
the grantee, the funding level, and a brief description of project 
intent. This m.eant that in most cases we had no knowledge of actual 
project outcomes, a problem which hindered the description and analysis 
of funding priorities. Educational technology is an example, for it 
was often impossible to determine whether a project had been addressed 
to this category unless a description of the actually produced 
materials or technology was -available. Another problem was that 
insufficient information may have resulted in assignment of some 
projects to the wrong categories. 

After all data had been reviewed, projects were tallied according 
to the following categories: whether the project was national or local 
in scope; whether the project served an urban or rural clientele} and 
whether the project served a specific minority group. Projects 
funded in FY 1973 were separately analyzed according to several broad 
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functional categories ♦ Minority groups included were Blacks, Asians, 
Appalachians, migrants, Indians, and Spanish-speaking Americans. 
These particular categories were selected because Division staff indi- 
cated that they had served as funding priorities in the past. Projects 
were tallied according to the number of projects in the category, the 
amount of funds and the percentage of all 309(b) funds allocated to . 
the category. It should be noted that the categories are not mutually 
exclusive - projects were often assigned to more than one. 

Urban-Rural 

In interviews, Division staff indicated that projects focusing on 
the problems of conducting ABE programs in inner-city settings had 
been an early Division priority. Th« following table indicates the 
degree to which this priority was implemented. 



Table 2-2 

Urban and Rural Projects Funded 1967-1972 







Urban Projects 




Rural Projects 


No. of 

Year Projects 


Amount 
in $ 


% of total Fy>f 
309(b) funds 


No. of 

Projects 


Amount 
in $ 


% of total FY* 
309(b) funds 


1972 


33 


2,646,400 


.45 


11 


1,282 ,689 


.23 


1971 


17 


1,962,000 


. 30 


13 


1,685,492 


.25 


1970 


20 


3,141,838 


.40 


8 


1,630,000 


.21 


1969 


10 


2,571,718 


. 37 


9 


1,711,989 


.24 


1968 


8 


2,825,648 


.43 


5 


1,521,391 


.23 


1967 


2 


307,454 


.20 


3 


417,201 


.27 



*Row totals do not add to 100% because some projects were judged to be 
neither urban nor rural in focus. 
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V/ith the exception of FY 1967, it appears tliat DAEP has consis- 
tantly placed greater priority on 309(b) projects with an urban focus* 
This was especially true of FY i;i72 v;hon urban projects outnuiriberod 
rural projects 3 to 1. One reason for this large ratio in 1972 was the 
Division's commitment to a joint program with Model Cities. Under this 
program DAKP was to fund 50 percent of each Model Cities joint 309(b) 
project, and Model Cities was to fund the other ha.'.f. Model Cities joint 
projects alone accounted for 27 of the 33 urban projects funded. 

The proportionate amount of 309(b) funds allocated to rural projects 
has remained fairly constant over time, though their number has constantly 
increased. This indicates a trend toward funding smaller, less 
expensive rural-focus projects rather than funding a few large and 
expensive ones* 
National^ Local 

The iiational-locai dichotomy referr, to the fact that some projects 
funded by DAEP are nationwide in scop ? (at least potentially) while 
others are pui^ly local in their activities and impact. National pro- 
jects tend to be large and university-based. Their objectives are 
often to develop materials or new approaches to ABE that will be 
relevant to, and hopefully used by, a broad spectrum of local programs. 
Local impact projects, on the other hand, are generally demonstration 
projects that perceive their clients to be ABE programs or under- 
educated adults in one specific locality. While national programs are 
generally development-oriented in that they create or demonstrate 
something for national utilization, local impact projects are 
operations-oriented in that they conduct programs to meet some *!ocal 
need. 
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Table 2-3 





Projects of National 


and Local 


Scope, Funded 


1967 - 1972 






National Scope Project 


s 


Local Impact Projects 






No. of 

Projects 


$ 

Allocated 


% of Total 
FY $ 


No. of 
Projects 


Allocated 


of Total 
FY $ 


1972 


9 


1,29U,2U6 


. 22 


50 


U,568,866 


. 78 


1971 


6 


812 ,977 


.12 


U3 


• 5,825,881 


.88 


1970 


lU 


3,689 ,000 


.U7 


27 


1,210,838 


.53 


1969 




3,379 ,707 


.U8 


17 


3,620,000 


.52 


1968 


7 


2,350,785 


.36 


lU 


U, 199 ,215 


.6U 


1967 


7 


1,052,696 


.69 


5 


U6U,82U 


.31 



In 1967, nationally oriented projects received significantly greater 
priority than did local impact projects. This priority was reversed in 
1968, however, and the trend since has been to give considerably greater 
priority to local impacts. Two factors have heavily influenced the above 
figures in favor of the local impact projects—the U.S. Postal Service 
grant for $1,000,000 in FY 1971 and the Model Cities joint program, which 
in 1972 alone accounted for 28 local impact projects. Even if these 
projects are ignored, it is still clear that local impact programs have 
received considerably higher priority than nationally oriented projects. 

As will be described and analyzed in detail in Chapter 3, the fact 
that priority lies in local impact projects is significant for the 
dissemination of 309(b) results. Local impact projects seldom disseminate 
anything, for they see their mission as operating a program for a 
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specific local clientele rather thar developing a product or 
system for wider ABE utilization* 
Minority Groups 

Since 1967, the desire to serve various minority groups has 
been evident in the Division's funding priorities. Minority gfoups 
that have been reflected in priorities include Blacks, Asians, 
Appalachians, migrants, and Spanish-speaking Americans. Table 
indicates what these priorities have been. 

Minority groups that received funding priority early in the 
Division's history were Blacks, Appalachians, migrants, and Spanish- 
speaking Americans* As time passed, however. Blacks, Appalachians, 
and migrants received relatively less support in terms of projects 
serving them, while Spanish-speaking Americans have been supported 
at roughly the same level. 

A case might be made, however, that Blacks are being supported 

even more heavily now than in the past, if one assumes that the Model 

Cities joint program? serve large numbers of Black adults. These 

programs were not included in our tally of "Black focus" projects, 

however, since the Model Cities joint program proposals do not 

« 

generally specify a Black focus. 

As Blacks, migrants, and Appalachians declined as priority groups 
Asians and American Indians ascended. In 1972, Indians were a ma: or 
priority, receiving 15 percent of all funds allocated to the 309(b) 
program. 

Another way of looking at minority support priori ies is to 
indicate the amount of support each minority has received over the 
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309(b) pro^fram' s six-year history. 

Figure 7-2 

Amount Allocated to Projects of Minority Focus 1967-1972 
Dollars Allocated, 1967-1972 
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Americans 

^Excluding Model Cities joint project grants which serve many urban Black 

It is clear thai Spanish-speaking Americans have received the greatest 
support follov/ed by Indians, Blacks, Appalachians > Asians, and migrants 
in that order. Again, it could be argued that since the Model Cities 
joint programs serve many Blacks, Blacks have received a greater priority 
than our figures indicate.^ 33 
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Functional Classifioation for 
Fiscal Year 1973 

Another useful way of examining funding priorities is to 
analyze 309(b) projects on the basis of what might be called their 
defining "functional" characteristics. The federal investment under 
309(b) authorization appears to have been allocated to at least five 
distinct categories of activity: 1) policy planning studies of national 
scope; 2) studies of adult learners and ABE's target population; 3) 
experimental demonstration of new systems — instructional, administrative, 
' and delivery; 4) development of improved . program practices and products; 
and 5) projects designed to meet high priority local needs. The first 
four categories are largely subsumed binder the broad classification 
referred to earlier as "nat;'.onal scope." The fifth category is synony- 
mous with "local impacts." 

The meaning of these five categories can be illustrated by brief 
examples of actual projects. A project assigned to the first category 
i« the Syracuse Educational Policy Research Center's undertaking entitled 
"The Future of Adult Education and Learning in the United States." Its 
main thrust is the development of alternative future policies and pro- 
grams for adult education. Tne second category is illustrated, by the 
Adult Performance Level Project at the University of Texas. Focused on 
sthe functionally illiterate adult leai-ner, the project is developing 
a criterion-referenced (functional) description of adult literacy to 
supplant the traditional criterion of grade level completion. A project 
that is demonstrating an alternative instructional delivery system is 
headquartered at the South Carolina State Education Department. The 
goal of this four-state cooperative venture is to develop a model for 

er|c 40 
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the optiinal instructional use of the adult TV educational series 
•'Your Future is Now,** An example in the fourth category is the Life 
Skills Project at Tcachors College, Columbia Univerr;.ity . This project 
is developing tangible products in the forni of multi-media instructional 
packages for -'caching various "life skills'* such as how to get and keep 
a job, A typical project tliat meets a high priority local need (fifth 
category) is the Crow Indian Project in Montana. It consists of a 
comprehensive adult education program that provides instruction in 
basic skills, consumer eduC'-^tion, Crow culture and language, and other 
subjects. 

Although in theory these five categories are mutually exclusive, 
in reality many projects overlap categories to some degree. It was 
'^specially difficult in some cases to determine whether a project was 
essentially a local impact or geared more to developing products and 
practices for wider utilization. Consequently, the figures in Table 2-5 
should be viewed as suggestive, not definitive. 
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Table 2-5 
Functional Classification of Projects 
Funded in Fiscal Year 1973 



Jjo. of $ * of Total 

Type of Project Projects Allocated FY 73 $ 

(1) Policy Planning 7 1»066,066 .16 

(2) Adult Learner /Target Pop. 1 347,287 .05 

(3) Development of Systems 7 1,093,813 .16 

(U) Development of Improved 

Practices and Products 7 800,768 .12 

(5) High Priority Local Need 33 3,426,466 »51 



Totals 55 $6,734,400 100% 



Table 2-5 shov/s clearly that for FY 1973 USOE allocated by far the 
largest proportion of its 309(b) resources to support projects that 
address high priority (local) needs. These are the operationally oriented 
"local impacts" such as the Crow Indian Project. About a third of 
available funds were earmarked for policy planning studies of national 
scope and for experimental demonst^-ations of new systems. Only 
one-eighth of the total was allocated for projects e:cplicitly designed 
to develop improved program practices or products for widespread utili- 
zation. Since these categories are somewijat arbitrary, there is little 
doubt that many projects not classified in the fourth category do develop 
(if only as spinoff) practices or products that have direct implications 
for itnproving existing local- programs. 
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Secti on III: Cviteria Used fov Fu nding Speaifio '609(h) Projects 

Once funding pri oi-^i.tlea nro est cil.-^ lichee! , they are published in the 
"Federal Register" a;.id interested parties are invited to subn^it brief 
"pre-proDosals« " The Dre-proposals are reviewed by PAEP staff* 
Appli-oants who survive the initial screening are then incited to submit 
coirplete, formal proposals. The pre-proposal step is a recent innovation 
desipned to ease the burdeti of evnlviatiup several h-andred bulky proposals. 
Prior to the fiscal 1973 application period, only full, formal proposals 
were accepted. 

In studying the dissemination of 309(b) outcomes it is imp'^^tant to 
analyze the criteria used for evaluating proposals because these criteria 
determine what qualities funded 309 projects will possess. If, for example, 
the criteria for funding are such that highly competent g-^antees are selected 
we would expect high quality results - a factor which would enhance adoption 
by potential users. In the same vein, if the Division required a plan for 
disseminating results as a funding criterion , we would expect more 
dissemination to occur. 

It is by no means an easy task to analyze DAEP*s funding criteria. 
Especially in the early days, 'the proposal evaluation process was rather 
subjective, and proposals were occasionally rated 'on different sets of 
criteria. 

- V .• 

FaotoTB Thixt Influence Fundina Decisions 

One item in the questionnaire distributed to DAE? staff asked, 
•'Excluding the Post Office and Model Cities 309(b) grants, how important 
have the follovring factors been in deciding what specific projects to 
fund over the past year?** The results are as follows: 
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Table 2-6 

Factors That Influence Funding Decisions 

As Seen by DAEP Staff 
(In Percent, N-7) 



Objective Factors Pertaining to Information Meaii % High Importance*^ 

Contained Within Project Proposals Response Importance • Index 

How well conceived the proposed project's 

strategy for accomplishing stated objectives is 6.0 48.9 54.5 

How well the proposed project reflects the 
, national priorities as set forth in the 
Open Ijetter to Persons Interested in 

Submitting Proposals 5.4 48.'9 51,5 

Whether the proposed project has the • 

resources to meet stated objectives 5.1 48.9 50.0 
vfliether the proposed project will respond 

to a central need of local ABE programs 3.7 48.9 43.0 

The result of internal reviews 4.7 2C.6 37.8 

Whether the results of the 309(b) will be 4.4 28.6 36.6 
easily adopt able or repli cat able 

Indication that the proposed project will 

be innovative 4.7 14.3 30.7 
The amount of funds requested by the potential 

grantee , 4.3 14.3 28.7 

Factors External to the Proposal 

Influence of the potential grantee with DAEP 4.6 48.9 47.5 
Which minority group the proposed project 

will serve 4.3 14.3 28.7 

Minority authorship of the proposal 4.6 0.0 23.0 

Political pressure from congressmen 3.0 14.3 22.2 



^< Mean response x 10 % indi ca ti ng high importance 

2 
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It seemed clear from our interviGv/s with DAEP staff that the ci-^iteria 

used for evaluating proposals v;ere of two general types: objective criteria 

relating to the propoi:Uil jtsolf , and criteria extei^nal to the proposal 

such as the influence or reDutation of the potential grantee v;ith the 

Division, minoidty group authorship, which minority ;,:roup the project 

v/ould serve, and political pressure from congressmen. The objective 

criteria listed in Table 2-6 generally come into play during the formal 

review process. Proposals are generally reviewed and rated by members of 

the Program Services Branch. Explaining this process, one staff member 

♦ 

stated, •'We get about 250 proposals, of v;hich we fund about 50. The 

program officers fill in a review sheet cabout each project. A committee 

then reviews the sheets eind ranks them on a 1-4 scale. 

After the Division has decided which projects it would like to fund: 

The Division Chief and the Branch Chief will sit 
with the Bureau Chief and his staff, and the Division 
Chief has to justify the decisions to the Bureau. 
The final decision is up to the Associate Commissioner, 
The final signature is the Commissioner's. The 
actual decision, however, is made by the Division 
Chief, the Division staff, and the Bureau staff. 

Though the Division staff have a major role in tlje screening process, some 

staff felt that their input was not taken as seriously as it should be# 

Concerning this situation, one staff member observed: 

In the past, many staff members felt their inputs were 
ignored. Most staff members were new and had little 
experience. It appeared to them that their recommendations 
were ignored out of malice, but, in fact, c^ecisions were 
based on several years' experience v;ith similar or same 
projects. The staff did not realize that it takes a 
seasoning period before sound decisions can be made. 
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We sometimes put more weipht on the 
recommendations of some staff members than on 
others . 

In addition to staff evaluations of proposals, other inputs have 
been solicited in the past. At one time the ratings of outside reviewers 
were sought. This practice was discontinued, but DAEP plans to reintroduce 
it, at least for fiscal 197^, State ABE directors and USOE regional 
program officers are also asked to evaluate proposals. 
Implications of Funding Criteria for Dissemination 

An important question for this study is, how might the objective 
criteria used in evaluating proposals affect the dissemination of 309(b) 
project results? 

Rated first among the objective criteria used in evaluating pro- 
posals was how well conceived the proposed project's strategy for 
accomplishing stated objectives is. Also of significant importance was 
whether the proposed project has the resources to meet stated objectives. 
Taken together these two criteria are a partial measure of whether a 
project has the capability to accomplish proposed objectives. In rating 
these criteria of major importance Division staff seem to be indicating 
that the most important thing they look for is high probability that the 
project will achieve stated objectives. This seems logical and 
commendable, for abortive projects seldom disseminate anything. Yet 
what about other dissemination-related criteria? Indication that the 
proposed project would be innovative was rated second to last among 
factors that influence funding decisions, and only 14.3 percent of the 
respondents rated it a factor of high importance. According *:o the 
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Adult Education Act ^ the 309(h) profram was established to involve 

the use of innovative methods or to proinote a compi-'ehensive or 

coordinated approacli to AHl^ It inight he arguod that innovativeness 

is not required by the lorislation which specifies coordinated approaches. 

Yet in terrris of dissemination It seens logical that innovative 

approaches to solving local ABE problems are more likely to be adopted 

than those which are uninnovative, \^ether the results of the 309 (b) 

will be easily adopted or replicated also received a relatively low 

rankinp, sixth among eight objective criteria. Only 28.6 percent of the 

respondents rated this factor to be of high importance in evaluating 

proposals. Project results which are not replicable or adoptal^le are 

obviously not going to be disseminated. If DAEP is concerned with 

securing high adoption rates for 309(b) . outcomes , this criterion should 

be assigned a much higher priority. 

VHiether an innovation meets a user^s felt need has been found by 

research to be a very important factor in securing adoption. Despite 

the fact that Division respondents rated ^'whether the proposed project 

will respond to a central need of local ABE programs** fairly high, we 

wonder if this criterion should not merit even higher priority, especially 

« 

if adoption is considered important. 

Although Division staff seem to feel that the funding criteria we 
have designated as ^'objective** seem to receive the greatest weight in 
funding decisions, other criteria external to the proposal itself do 
come into play. The criterion in this category rated highest in impact 
was ••the influence of the potential grantee with DAEP.** One staff member, 
for. example, stated ^ **Un fortunately there are favorite projects that 
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always get fiinded*" Another staff menbei-^ remarked > ''There are 
favorite projects and less favored projects • Are projects on the whoJe 
funded on merit? There is too much inconsistency to say," What these 
staff members seem to be saying is that some projects enjoy favored 
status with the Division, 

Terms like "favored status" and "influence" connote politics., hut 
this is not necessarily an accurate interpretation. Influence can be 
the result of successful past performance and/or the promise of 
productivity due to past investments that have strengthened institutional 
capabilities* Moreover, certain projects, particularly those of national 
scope, require continuity of funding to achieve their objectives* Such 
projects may be viewed by some as "favored*" 

In any event, whatever "influence" means, state directors also see 
it as important* Their assessment of the criteria used to fund 309 's is 
shown in Table 2-7, which is based on responses to the following item: 
"There are many factors which may influence whether USOE funds a parti- 
cular 309(b) project. In your opinion, how much influence do the 
following factors have?" 
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TablG 


2-7 






State Ann Directorn' Ratinpr? of 


Influence 




of Selected Factors 


300(h) Funding 




(In Percent 


, M=35) 








Derree of Influences 


Factor 


Little 
Influence 


Some 
Influence 


Great 
Influence 


The applicant's influence with 
USOE 


8.0 


6.0 


86.0 


V/hether the proposed project will 
serve specific minorities 


8.0 


28.0 


64.0 


V/hether the proposed project meets 
national priorities established by 
USOE 


15.0 


32.0 


53.0 


The merit of the proposal 


21.0 


41.0 


28.0 


The judgment of the RPO 


21.0 


53.0 


26.0 


Whether the proposed project will 
improve local ABE practice 


4if.O 


32.0 


2U.0 


The juiigment of state ABE directors 


ifif.O 


32.0 


2U.0 



■ Clearly, state ABE directors believe that ''influence*' with USOE is 
the most important funding criterion. It is interesting to note that, in 
marked contrast to DAEP staff, state ABE directors consider the merit of 
the proposal and whether the proposed project will improve local ABE 
practice to bo relatively uninfluential in funding decisions. Their assess- 
ment of their own input to the funding process is the lowest of all factors 
listed. It is not surprising, of course, that DAEP staff and state direc- 
tors should see things differently. 

"Sometimes we fund projects because of minority group pressures 
rather than merit." This interview response points to another "external" 
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funding criterion. DAEP's attention to minority groups has several 
dimensions. One dimension seems to be a Division philosophy that 
minority groups should be served, since they represep*^: a significant 
proportion of the ABE target population. As one staff member put it, 
"Half our target population is minorities, and yet the decisions that 
affect their lives — control over the money for the programs — is in the 
hands of whites." In accordance with this philosophy, projects directed 
by minority groups for minority groups have a higher probability of 
funding. The Division's attention to minority groups also is partially 
a result of minority pressures applied to Congress, HEW, and the Office 
of Education, which subsequenxly become reflected in general fxinding 
priorities. A staff member stated: 

• 

The pressure on behalf of minorities has broadened. 
It used to be just on behalf of Blacks, then it 
broadened to include Chicanos, then Indians, and last 
year we gave a lot of money to programs for Chinese — 
we funded four of them. 

In addition to the funding criteria probed by the questionnaire ^ 

several other criteria for funding were revealed in interviews. One 

criterion that occasionally comes into play is the political need to 

spread the 309(b) money to as many congressional districts as possible. 

Thus, if a proposal were submitted from a district which had little or 

no 309(b) money in the past, it might have a better chance for success 

Si 

than a proposal from a district which had had many funded projects, 
other things being equal. Similarly, there is a political need to 
counter possible congressional charges of favoritism by making sure no • 
project receives too great a proportion of 309(b) funds. This means 
that even the most successful 309(b) projects are seldom funded for 
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more than three or four years ♦ Finally, there is the question of the amount 
of funds requested by a prospective grantee* Though Division staff rated 
this one of tlie less important factors in funding, one respondent 
noted that if a potential grantee was able to guarantee considerable 
financing from non-USOE sources, his chances -^or funding might be sub^ 
stantially improved. 

Summary of Section III 

In screening proposals, the Division employs a number of criteria. 
Some are based on an objective evaluation of the proposal, otners are 
more subjective in nature. In terms of dissemination, it is signifi- 
cant that ''indication that the proposed project will be innovative" 
and ''whether the results of the project will be easily adoptable or 
replicatable" were not identified by Division staff as being especial- 
ly important funding criteria. The most important objective criterion 
seems to be v/hether the project will be able to attain stated objec- 
tives. This is Commendable, for no project can disseminate unless it 
produces something. 

In the real world funding decisions are not always made purely 
on the basis of the objective merit of the proposal. Criteria such 
as minority authorship, minority focus, influence with DAEP, and poli^ 
tical pressure come into play. State ABE directors, unlike DAEP staff, 
believe that influence with USOE is the most important .funding criterion. 
Influence seems to be related to successful past performance by certain 
grantees and perhaps to status, reputation or assessment of capability 
to perform. 
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Monitoring 309(b) projects is the responsibility of the Division 
• program officers, all of whom are members of the Program Services Branch. 
When monitoring projects, program officers gather information in order to 
determine whether the project is adhering to its stated objectives and to 
Federal contract regulations. Ideally, if a project were jwxigfed success- 
ful, it would have a high probability of refunding (assiaming it is not 
a ono year "term" grant) while a poor evaluation would result in 
termination. The fact that refunding is usually at stake provides an 
incentive for projects to conform to the Division's expectations. 

Explaining how he evaluates 309(b) projects assigned to him, a 

program officer observed: 

The v;ay I evaluate the success of 309 *s depends on 
whether it is designed to produce a product or is 
designed to demonstrate a process. If the 309 
proposes to produce materials, I take a close look 
at what they have produced. In doing this I try to 
put myself in the shoes of an ABE student - to see 
if an ABE student would find the materials worthwhile. 
I also try to see if produced materials have any 
impact on student attendance or performance. When 
monitoring process oriented 309 's I tend to look at 
such things as the 309 *s structure - the quality 
of its staff and the motivation and commitment of 
the project. 

Monitoring 309*s, however, is seldom as easy as this account might 
lead one to* believe. Any monitoring effort depends on an ability to 
gain accurate, relevant information about the monitored party. Program 
officers often experience great difficulty in this regard. As one 
program officer explained: 
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What bothers me is that decisions ai:^ made on the 
bcisjs of j.^Mioraiice, • • . V-e uon't h.-ivo cnoufji knowledge 
about v;hat projects are doinp, because we visit them 
too Inttlo and have little or no on-goinp dialogue 
with them. 

Until fairly recently, travel funds were not available to allow program 
officers to visit projects. Current travel restrictions generally permit 
one visit per year. Consequently, monitoring?; is hindered because prograiri 
officers are isolated from their projects. 

Just as gaining information about projects is difficult, so is the 
evaluation of the information actually received* Program officers come 
from various backgrounds. One explained, ^'I am a teacher by profession 
and that is how I see my role.'^ Other program officers come from back- 
grounds in sociology and administration. Only two have had extensive 
training in adult education. Thus program officers generally do not have 
adequate technical training to evaluate ABE materials or other project 
outcomes. This is not to say that evaluation expertise cannot be gained 
by on-the-job experience. Experience takes time to develop, however, and 
staff turnover has meant that program officers are often not around long 
enough to gain it. 

Problems caused by an initial lack of evaluation expertise might be 
overcome if the Division conducted a comprehensive in^-house training 
program. But, as one program officer noted, '^Unfortunately the training 
of young professionals is not a priority here. I am not getting any 
training. If I had specialized training IM be better able to make better 
decisions." \Jhat staff training there is, is basically an apprenticeship 
system, A program officer explained, 'VTunior staff members have to work 
under the supervision of senior staff members for a while. Though 
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the apprenticeship system may solve some of the Division's training needs, 
it also causes some intra-agency tension. The respondent quoted above, 
for example, went on to explain, "It is difficult for the younger program 
officers to perceive how the services they deliver differ from the 
services of the senior program officers," or as another program officer 
put it., "Senior program officers don't do any more than we do and 
shouldn't be paid more." The GS (salary grade) ratings for program 
officers range from GS-9 to GS-IU. 

In addition to monitoring difficulties caused by the staff's 
isolation from their projects and the general lack of evaluation 
expertise, there is one other factor that hampers monitoring - the 
constant shifting of projects assigned to program officers. As one 
program officer explained, "During the past few years program officers 
have had their 309 's changed very often. Few program officers have 
remained with a specific 309 for more than one year." Shifting of 
projects has been necessary in the past because of staff turnover. 
Shifting is detrimental to monitoring because it makes it difficult 
for a program officer to get to know his or her projects in depth. 

In their experience as project monitors, program officers have 
developed a conception of what makes for a successful 309(b) project. 
Most program officers attribute success to the quality of project 
staff and the resources the project has to draw upon. A staff meniber, 
for example, stited, "This project is one of the best e%f funded. 
The staff is well coordinated. The director really knows how to 
administer a program." Here project success was attributed to the 
director's expertise. Another project officer noted that, "The motives 
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of the prantnn arc crucial to success.*' It is ^.enerally felt that 

if the prantee want?; to produce high quality results he will, but that 

if a prantce is not highly comipitted to the project, it will fail. 

That project resources are important to success is highlighted by 
one progra^'i officer observation that: 

There is a tendency for small, unsophisticated 309 *s 
not to be refunded. This is because such projects 
do nox have aOequate re^?earch or development 
experience and tend to generate organizational 
problems which adversely affect theii' ability to 
meet their objectives. 

Program officers often alert grantees to deficiencies uncovered in 

the monitoring process so that projects can rectify them. • As e:;plained 

by one program officer: 

If T discQver som;ething which I do not like in a 
309 I recommend that it be corrected. I often try 
to help 309 ^s whicli are having problems, but 
realistically there is little I can do for them. 
Generally, I do not discover project problems until 
v/ell into the funding year, and then it is too late. 
V/hen I discover a really poor 309 , in most case^^ 
all I car do is ride out the year and then 
recommend no further funding. 

When a project does appear to be ri« trouble, however, and the program 
officer does recommend no further funding.^ his recommendations are not 
always followed, for other considerations occasionally result in 
continued funding. 

Program officers are charged with the responsibility for servicing 
their projects as well as for monitoring them* The servicing function 
is essentially a process of acting as a liaison between the project and 
the Division. When a project, for example, wishes to make modifications 
in nts budget or work statement, it is the program officer who is contacted. 
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Unfortunately, the constant shifting of program officers and their 
isolation from assigned projects often makes close rapport difficult. 
This hampers the servicing function to a considerable degree. One 
309(b) project, for example, had three different program officers in 
the CQurse of a single funding year. 

In what ways may monitoring and servicing affect the dissemination 
of 309(b) project outcomes? One rather obviouc answer relates to the 
program officer's role in stimulating 309(b) projects to achieve proposed 
.objectives. Since abortive 30y(b) projects seldom have anything to 
disseminate, if the program officer can stimulate project success by 
monitoring the project, the chances of producing disseminatable outcomes 
are enhanced. The program officers interviewed, however, seemed to 
question their ability to have a meaningful impact on project success, 
attributing success primarily to internal project factors. Another 
way in which program officers might positively afx'ect dissemination 
would be if they could offer consulting advice to upgrade the quality 
of output or the extent of dissemination. This might be especially true 
for small, "unsophisticated" projects. Yet because of constant shifting 
and isolation, program officers are seldom able to establish the close 
rapport with projects that vrould be necessary. Moreover, program 
officers often do not have the expertise to advise projects on technical 
matters , 

It is axioTralic that individuals (and groups of individuals) are 
influenced by the criteria upon which they are evaluated - especially if 
rewards such as refunding are contingent on the eval"uation 309(b) 
' projects, however, are evaluated as to whether or not they achieve stated 



objectives, mc] thus if there is little syj^ten.at.i c .provision for 
dissemination in the proposal, dissemination does not enter into the 
monitoring p-rocess. If the Division roqviired a dissemination effort of 
its grantees, and they were monitored accordingly, we would exnect 
considerably more dissemination than has been the case. Yet the fact 
of the matter is that carefully tliought-out provisions in proposals 
for dissemination have been rare. As a result, dissemination has not 
been operationally established as a central concern in' the monitoring 
and servicing process. 
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THE 309(b) PROJECTS: FOCUS ON DISSEMINATION 



Introduction 

In this chapter the 309(b) system is analyzed at. the level of the 309(b) 
project itself. This phase of the study is important because 309(b) projects 
develop and disseininate improved program practices or innovations intended for 
local ABE programs • Dissemination cannot be understood without a comprehensive 
analysis of the 309(b) project subsystem. 

The analysis is primarily based on field studies of the following 309(b) 
projects -selected to achieve variability on the following dimensions: scope 
of impact, type of output, visibility, recency, and potential for impact on 
Title III ABE programs. 



Project 
Project RFD 



Grantee 

University of Wisconsin at 
Marison and WHA-TV ' 



Project Communi- Colorado State University 



Link 

The SWCEL ABE 
Project 



Texas Guidance 
and Counseling 



at Fort Collins 

Southwestern Cooperative 
Educational Laboratory 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

University of Texas at 
Austin 



The Chinatown The New York Chinatown 

English Language Foundation, Inc* New York, 
Learning Center New York 



The Lumbee ABE 
Project 



The Lumbee Regional 
Development Associaton, 
Pembroke, North Carolina 



Project for the Public Schools of the 
Spanish-speaking District of Columbia 
Community 



Fiscal year(s) 
Funded 

1969-71 



1970-72 



1967-71 



1968-70 



1972 



1971-72 



1970-71 



Amount of 
Funding 

$ 708,000 
$ 820,000 
$1,635,735 

.$ 427,000 
$ 40,000 

$ 170 ,000 

$ 225,000 
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Each projoct v/as v.i sited by field rencarchers from the Center for 
Adult Education* GeneraJ.ly, a field visit bo^^an with an interview of the 
project director v/ho v/as asked to doi:;cribG tl)e pro'ject^s history, 
dissernin^•ltion activitio:^, and probleuis associated with dissemination. 
After tlie initial interview > other key project staff members were inter- 
viev/ed repardini^. thoir functions pertaining to project operation and 
dissemineition. Field researcliers were instructed to collect all available 
documentary data such as proposals, final reports, newsletters, and project 
evaluations. If the 3n9(b) project under study was engaged in demonstrating 
a process, all attempts were made to observe the process in operation. If 
the project had produced tangible products, these outcomes* v;ere examined 
by the researchers* After all available data had been collected from the 
project, attempts were made to interview persons v;ho were not project staff 
members but v;ho were associated with the project, such as state ABE directors, 
project clients, and advisory board members. The time spent in the field, 
which largely depended on the complexity of the projoct, ranged from one 
man day to eleven man days. 

After data had been gathered from field visits, they were analyzed 
and organized to prepare the following case studies* To further refine 
and extend the field data, relevant findings from the national survey of 
ABE directors were included in this chapter. These findings have to do 
with the effectiveness of 309(b) dissemination and information sources 
utilised by local ABE directors. A detailed description of the survey 
is found in Chapter 4. 

The present chaptc^r is organized as follovrs. Case studies of selected 
309(b) projects arc p^^esented in sections 1 to 5. Section 6 discusr.es survey 
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results bearing on the effectiveness of 09(b) dissemination, including 
an analysis of communication channels u ilized by local ABE directors. 
The chapter summary, section 7, is an analytical synthesis based on 
both case study and survey fir. dings. 

Section I: Pro j ect RFD 

RFD (Rural Family Development) began its operations in th? 1970 
fiscal year and was funded for three years for a total of $708,000. 
In general, the first year was devoted to planning and developing 
. television shows and materials. In the second year the demonstration 
was conducted, and the third year was devoted to dissemination and the 
preparation of reports. ' 

The director of the project was Boris Frank. Steven Udvari and 
Vincent Amanna were associate pioject directors. RFD was granted to 
WHA-TV, an educational television station attached to the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison. It has a viewing radius of about 50 miles. 

As set forth in the first year proposal, the primary objective 
of RFD was the 

Development of a . . . rural adult basic education 
and continuing education demonstration research project 
utilizing educational television, individualized home study 
instruction techniques and a personalized home contact 
instruction and evaluation plan .... 

By combining these three elements, the university and 
State of WiscoTisin propose to demonstrate a new approach to 
providing adult basic education courses for the rural 
disadvantaged. 

The initial stimulus for establishing RFD was provided by a USOE 
"request for proposal" (RFP) which solicited projects utilizing tele- 
vision as an ABE delivery system. Once the RFP had been made public, 
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a group of adult education professors and V/HA-TV staff formed an ad 
hoc committee to develop a proposal. The committee decided that rural 
residents were a loj^ical target population for a TV-based ABK program, 
since low population density oflen made it difficult to maintain 
conventional ABE programs in these areas. The proposal that resulted 
included the following objectives: 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of an integrated television, 
home study, home contact and visit program for rural ABE 
students . 

• 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of the role of mass media 
in rural ABE programs. 

To create a viable television-based, Tnulti-media program 
usable in simiJar situations in other parts of the country. 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of an interdisciplinary 
family and community oriented approach to rural ABE pro^^rams. 

To involve large numbers of undereducated adults not nov; 
able or willing to participate in ABE programs. 

To develop a program that will improve ABE instruction 
while maintaining the lowest possible cost-per-pupilt 

To assist in the development of skills that can lead to 
new careers for home study aides and other staff members. 

To demonstrate involvement of disadvantaged individuals 
in the development and implementation of such a program. 

. 

To develop participant skills in the basic fields of 
communication and comoutation while improving the 
capability of the target audience to exercise citizenship 
responsibilities. 

To develop participant skills from present proficiency 
towards eighth grade and twelfth grade equivalency 
achievement levels. 



As conceived, the RED pt^oject was to contain six integrated components 
the mediated system (radio and television shows), the Rm Newsletter, 
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home study materials, the RFD Alrnanac , home visitors, and the RFD 

Action Line. The television shows were to create awareness of RFD and 

its materials. Home visitors were to further reinforce use of material 

Action Line and the A lmanac were to create "bridges" between the RFD 

central staff and the participants, and the Newsletter was to be the 

major external dissemination device. There is some question, however, 

as to how well integration was actually achieved. In their external 

evaluation of RFD, the Human Factors Research Laboratory of Colorado 

State University stated: 

Ah . attempt was made to integrate the components , but the 
integration was not effected well in the demonstration. 
There is little evidence that TV programs were designed to 
stimulate interest in materials in the content center. The 
home visitors and the participants we visited sav; little or 
no connotation among the three components, except for* the 
home visitor helping the participant obtain materials. 

The Mediated System 

The core of the mediated system was a series of 20 television 
broadcasts. There are .Indications that some of the original authors 
of the RfD proposal expected the television shows to constitute 
something of an adult Sesame Street, where television would serve as 
an actual vehicle for teaching basic education. In actuality, however 
the shows v7ore designed only to create viewer awareness of the RFD 
home study materials. Little in the way of basic education was 
dispensed via television. A TV segment viewed by the researchers, for 
example, included a segment on how to fix a screen door and featured 
Andy Williams telling of his boyhood experiences in V/est Virginia. 
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At the outsold one problem encountered by the WIIA-TV staff was 
that its intended viev/ers , undereducated rural adults, v/ere not p.oneral- 
ly pai-^t of the educational television audience. To overcoine this prob- 
lem tlio project conducted an extensive proinotion campaign prior to the 
airinp of the shov;s. Advertisements were placed on commercial radio 
and television networks. Direct mailings explaining, RFD were .sent to 
rural families, and the support of organizations which represented 
rural adults was solicited. 

The RFD programs seem to have successfully reached a large .portion 
of the potential viewing population. A viewer survey conducted during 
the fifteenth week of RFD broadcasts indicated that 23.3 of the 
respondents had seen an RFD program. Of these » 14. 4 percent rated the 
programs excellent ^ 69.5 percent rated them good, 13.6 percent said 
fair, and no one rated them poor. The survey also determined that many 
urban residents as well as rural people were watching RFD programs, and 
that the viewing audience was older than the average TV viewing audience. 
There were significantly more female viewers than males. 

In addition to the above results, one project staff member indi- 
cated that viev/er surveys also showed '*the proportion of undereducated 
adults v;ho watched the programs was roughly equal to the percentage 
of undereducated adults in the total population.** This finding can 
be interpreted in tv/o different ways. A critic mght argue 
that the shows were not sufficiently focused toward the target 
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audience. Yet, it must be remembered that undereducated adults 
seldom watch educational televis^.on, and thus, the percentage who did 
watch represented a higher percentage than might normally be expected. 
Television is a medium which is very difficult to focus selectively, 
becaufje anyone who owns a set can tune in. RFD's experience may have 
identified an important side benefit to using television as an edu- 
cational medium ~ persons other thai* the intended audience can tune 
in and participate if the programs meet their needs. 

Home Study Materials 

In its original proposal RFD indicated that the purpose of the 
home study materials was to "aid in the development of participant 
skills in the basic field of communicati on and computation ," indicating 
a basic literacy approach. Yet, the materials actually developed and 
used were "cQping skills" oriented (e.g., money management) and were 
written on the fifth grade level. Does this represent serious dis- 
placement of original goals? After all, how can a mediated system for 
"providing adult basic education courses for the rural disadvantaged" 
obtain these objectives by concentrating soley on coping skills? The 
answer, if there is an answer, may lie in the project's approach to 
the development of the RFD Home Study Materials. 

"The develop-meTit process began -with a search of already available 
ABE materials. It was determined that most of the existing ABE materials 
were not suited for RFD's purposes, since they were sequential in 
nature — a student who used them was necessarily committed from beginning 
to end. Confronted with this discovery, RFD decided to develop its own 
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materials. I'he dGve.loprr.nnt proceris began with a needs survey 
administered to a Rample of undereducated rural adults. The results 
of this study indicated that the rural adults surveyed were more 
interested in a copinp. skill focus. Regardless of the needs survey 
results, however, there is an issue which remains. As a respondent 
in the V.'isconsin state ABE department put it, "no matter how well a 
person copes, he -till has to read." 

Al] materials were written at tlie fifth grade level because the 
project did not have the resources to produce material.-, at all levels. 
Though perhaps necessary, this decision may have been unfortunate in 
that it effectively eliminated the least educated from participating 
in the project. 

The content of the materials was developed by rewriting other 
materials such as extension bulletins and basic human relations 
materials. A staff member designed some of the content himself. The 
home study materials were then packaged into five volumes termed 
"Content Centers": "About Me" "About M3 and Others," "About Me and 
My Money," and "Me end My Community." 

. Each RFD participant was sent an order card from which he could 
select whatever materials he desired. He could start anywhere in the 
series. The materials were periodically alluded to in the television 
series, though there was no attempt at a hard sell. In its external 
evaluation, the Colorado State University questioned whether the 
television series effectively motivated the use of materials. 
Nevertheless, there was a great demand for the mater-ials — so great 
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a demand that supplies were rather quickly depleted. No priority system 
was developed to insure that undereducated adults would receive materials 
first. Consequently, while some persons who may not have really needed 
the materials got them, undereducated participants were often delayed in 
beginning the program for lack of materials. 

After the home study materials had been field tested, a publisher 
was sought for them. Bids were solicited from a number of publishers, 
and four indicated their interest. The Steck Vaughn Company of Austin, 
Texas was ultimately selected. Though it is often claimed that publishers 
are reluctant to publish ABE materials because the market is "thin," 
RFD had no difficulty securing a publisher. In the opinion of the RFD . 
staff, publishers were enthusiastic about the materials because they 
were polished — well conceived, well put together, and physically 
attractive. RFD was able to produce materials of such polish in part 
because they were able to draw upon the University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism for the needed expertise. 

RFD's experience has shown that there are both advantages and 
disadvantages to commercially publishing 309(b) developed materials. 
An advantage is that, in seeking a profit, a commercial publisher is 
motivated to market and disseminate materials long after the 309 project 
has terminated. On, the other hand, commercial p^iblish^srs will not 
generally publish materials unless they are protected Jjy copyright. 
Because of USOE publishing regulations, RFD could not distribute free 
large quantities of its materials. Once they were published, copy- 
right laws prohibited local ABE programs from reproducing the materials 
by Xerox or other copy processes. 
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Home Visitors 

The Home Visitors were a central component of the RED system, 
and in terms of cost per participant, the most expensive. Home Visitors 
were assif.ned to fifty RFD participants, a saii^ple selected for the 
manageability of its size. Though it was originally thoupht that Home 
Visitoi^s v;ould serve in an instructional role, this idea was discarded 
early in the first grant year. As it turned out. Home Visitors served 
as confidants and friends. They were to function as a bridge between 
the RFD "content centers" and the participants, and vrere to help the 
participant with any problem he might have, educational or otherwise. 
In short, a Home Visitor was to be a personal, one-to-one representative 
of RFD. Her most important function was to stimulate and motivate use 
of the home study materials. 

Criteria for selection of Home Visitors included experience in 
relating to rural undereducated adults, a warm personality, articulate- 
ness and tolerance. Eight Home Visitors were selected, and each had a 
case load of six or seven participants. All Home Visitors were women. 
They were trained by the project and reported to a supervisor. 

One .project respondent quite familiar with Home Visitor activities 
said: 

The way I saw it, the Home Visitors were the only thing 
that made RED work. These adults would not even have 
watched the program if it hadn't been for the Home 
Visitors — they are not the kind of people who would 
watch Channel 21. You have to have somebody who says 
it's important ... TV by itself is not enough. TV had very 
little influence on our people i they watched it because' 
we wanted them to. 

One of the problems Home Visitors encountered was the scarcity of 
materials. They were often in the position of apologizing for the 
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project *s failure to maintain an adequate materials inventory. 
Another problem was the short duration of the program - 20 weeks* 
Many Home Visitors found it difficult to establish rapport and 
accomplish their objectives in that period of time. Though it was 
a secondary objective > Home Visitors were instructed to bring basic 
literacy and computation skills materials to their participants if 
they requested them. Very few requests were registered. 

At the end of the 20-week home visitation period, an evaluation 
of the Home Visitor component was conducted. Home Visitor partici- 
pants and a control group of similar participants who had viewed the TV 
programs, but had not received home visitation, were administered a 
test developed by the University of Wisconsin. This test measured 
verbal skills, numerical skills, and coping behavior. It was found that 
there was no significant difference between the performance of the 
treatment and control groups. Despite the discouraging test results il 
must be remernbered that the treatment period only ran for 20 weeks — a 
period which was probably too short to effect appreciable learning gains. 

Action Line 

The action line component was an attempt to provide a link between 
RFD's viewer-participants and the centers. Vfhen an RFD viewer experienced 
a problem and called the action line number, volunteer workers would 
note the problem. If the problem could be solved on the spot it was, 
but if it required referral., it was channeled to the relevant agency. 
Action line calls were followed up to make sure the caller had actually 
received help from the referral agency. In total, action line received 
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1,641 calls, 85 \)(nx-'ont of which wore either i-eque.sts for RFD materials 
or v;e.re simple enough for volunteers to answer directly. 

Tlie RFT) Ahr.ccnao 

Like the action line, the RFD Almanac was an attempt to incroasci 
contact with participants and motivate participation in RFD. The 
Almanac was a monthly tabloid newspaper contQinlng practical information 
and RFD promotional literature. It was sent to anyone who expressed an 
interest in participating in P-FD, to those who contacted action line, 
and to adu'.ts referred by county and local social services offices. In 
all, 3,300 persons received the Almanac . 

The RFD : ^'Jeletter* 

The New sletter was one of RFD's major external dissemination devices 
It was sent to professional people — local ABE directors, state ABE 
direct&rs, congressmen, and educational TV professionals. Over 2,700 
people were included on the News letter's computerized mailing lists. 
The Newsletter was automatically sent to all ABE state directors, 
congressmen, senators, and DAEP personnel. State ABE directors were 
asked to supply names and addresses of local directors who mipht be 
interested in RFD. Anyone who contacted RFD for information was 
sutomatically added to the mailing list. There were 36 issues of the 
Newsletter. 

The Newsletter included descriptions of the RFD components, 
comments on the RFD design, both pro and con, and evaluative data gathere( 
by the university. 
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A major issue raised by the operation of RFI) is that of goal 
displacement. Originally, RFD was supposed to be a media-based ABE 
project stressing basic communication and computational skills. Yet, 
in actuality, the project generally ignored basic literacy while 
focusing on coping skills and their media presentation. Though 
It is an open question whether this change in focus was beneficial or 
detrimental, necessary or unnecessary, it is important to analyze reasons 
why the change in focus occurred. At issue here may be the question of 
whether the project should have been controlled^ by media specialists or 
professional adult educators. 

The original RFD proposal resulted from a committee comprised of 
both media people from WHA-TV and adult educators from the University 
of Wisconsin* After the project was f\inded, however, authority for 
grant administration rested with WHA-TV, The project director 
reported to the WHA-TV station manager. Though his Bachelor's degree 
was in adult educati on, his advanced degree and working experience 
were in mass commiini cat ions* In an interview he stated, prefer 
being situated in the Communication Center rather than* the Education 
Center*^* 

The RFD staff maintained input from adult education professionals 
through an advisory committee comprised of professors from the University 
of Wisconsin Education Department, persons from University Extension, and 
persons from the State ABE Department. RFD staff members seemed to 
agree with several committee members that the advisory committee did 
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not hcive a really n.in^.lf icant input to tlie project after work began. 
An RFD central staff member stated^ 'U'/e work closely with adult 
education specialists (i.e., the advisory cornTnittee) , as well as with 
client proup5i. We usually find the latter x'ight and the former 
wronp • • . • The professionals, however, are helpful politically.'* 
The RFD staff found the adult educators helpful in facilitating the 
formation of connections with other influential pe::'Sons in adult edu- 
cation, but did not take the committee *s professional advice very 
seriously. One Tneml>er of the advisory committee, an official of the 
State Education Department, recounted an incident when the prnject 
staff asked the committee why RFD had not been supported to a greater 
degree by ABE personnel within the HEV/ region. Another committee 
Tnember rer^ponded, ''This staff with all its enthusiasm has never heard 
what this committee had to say." Another member of the advisory 
committee states, "They (the project staff) should have immersed 
themselves more in the cruddy work of low literacy and less in the 
polished work of television." 

The foregoing data suggest goal displacement which may have 
resulted from giving the ■ media.-aispects of the RFD project predomi- 
nance over the educational aspects. On the other hand, television 
is a highly sophisticated medium requiring great production skill 
and experience for effective use. Had the adult education pro- 
fessionals been in control of the project, the quality of the basic 
delivery system may have been impaired. In most people •s minds the 
purpose of the project was primarily to test the mediated delivery 
system. 
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DieeeminaHon 

Project RFD undertook an extensive external dissemination campaign 

aimed outside the WHA-TV viewing area*- In fact, one respondent stated 

that, "They (RFD) did more dissemination than any other project I 

know of.'' RFD*s dissemination vehicles included the already-mentioned 

RFD Newsletter , a series of workshops, publications in professional 

journals, site visits, presentations at national conventions, and a 

final report. Of these the Newsletter and the workshops probably 

reached the greatest number of people. Workshops were held in all 

HEW regions. On the average, 800-900 people were invited to each 

workshop, though attendance averaged about 50 persons. The low 

number of attenders may be attributed tp the fact that RFD did not 

reimburse participants* Workshop participants were selected by 

inviting all those on the Newsletter mailing list plus those nominated 

by the Office of Education and various professional associations. 

One RFD staff member stated: 

In the second year we had the apparent problem of 
overdissemination* We got some negative feedback 
from people who thought v;e were engaged in a 
fantastic national program of publicity. Nothing 
was further from the truth. The negative feedback 
came from members of NUEA, AEA, and the Commission 
of Professors. The positive response was strong. 
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This staff Tr.onhcr is prxmai^ily referring to dissemination carried 
out by tho !!ov7n.lotter. The News lett er was very candid, reporting 
criticisn,G of the project as well as accolades. One issue, for 
example, reported the basic literacy versus coping skills controversy 
described earlier. So candid was the Newsletter that one respondent 
said, '"Hiey talked too much about things they should have shut up 
about." 

An important distinction to note is that in their dissemination 
effortr RFD concentrated on conveying general awareness information 
about the project rather than on securing replication of the demon- 
stration. RFD is not a project which is easily replicated on either 
the state or local level, since a television station as well as 
•consideri^ble funds would be needed. Moreover, though the RFD TV 
segments have all been videotaped in self-contained units, they 
contain many specific references to the WHA-TV viewing area. Thus 
if another program wished to use the TV sequences, these local 
references would have to be edited out and other locally prepared 
segments substituted. 

It might be feasible for some local programs to adopt portions 
of the RFD system, an adaptation of the Almanac or materials, for 
example. Yet, the project was designed to test an integrated ABE 
delivei7 system, and. replication of the entire system is far beyond 
the means cf most ABE programs. Use of RFD products has not gained 
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currency even in Wisconsin. The Wisconsin state ABE agency has never 
used or recominended use of RFD materials. The state director claimed 
the reasons for non-use were: "There are no steps or procedures that 
an ABE pro??ram can follow to adopt RFn products. RFD products are to( 
expensive; and there is doubt that RFD products would be suitable for 
the ABE target population." 

Another issue related to dissemination was summed up by one 
respondent as follows: "RFD has never been validated as a system. 
Only the Home Visitor component was evaluated, and it was evaluated 
separately. Is it worthy of dissemination? We don't know. Should 
we bother to disseminate an unproved product? But for validation 
you need vast amounts of money, and in adult education there is 
little R6D money, money for product development and testing. This is 
very unfortunate." 

In the initial development of the RFD proposal, the Wisconsin 
state ABE director was involved. She also served on the advisory 
committee. There was, however, no conscious effort by RFD to involve 
local' ABE programs in the project in other than an advisory capacity. 
This lack of operational involvement with local ABE programs is 
perhaps explained by the fact that RFD was not designed for local 
ABE programs. The project director stated: "In our dissemination 
effort we aimed at the decision-makers rather than directly at the 
ABE directors. Our real purpose was to set up a national project; 
our real aim was to reach a mass audience." The project director 
then went on to explain that from the very bepinning he had hoped 
RFD would "go national." Midway through the project an effort was 
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made to form a consortium of inidv/estem states which would replicate 
RFD on a ro^rional basis. The consortium never came to fruition as 
there was not onoufji support for the consortium among the states* 
RFD never did fo national, but a vocational education offshoot program, 
Proiect 360^ has received a national commitment from the Educational 
Television Network, 360^ was to begin airing its shows in January, 
1973 in fourteen states. USOE funds a portion of 360°. The project 
director's avov/ed, implicit agenda for external dissemination was to 
reach those with the power and influence to make the adult educational 
TV concept a nationvade venture. In this regard, national adult 
education and media opinion leaders seem -to have been* the primary 
targets for dissemination — not local or even state ABE programs. 

When the RFD project director was asked how he evaluated the dis- 
semination effort he responded, **it was very successful.'* The primary 
objective criterion for this judgment is the large number of requests 
RFD received for more information about the project. There is also 
the fact that 360^ was funded and accepted for production by the 
Educational TV Network. 

Conclusion 

RFD spent considerable time, money, and effort to disseminate and 
it used sophisticated mass communications techniques to do so. To 
date, however, RFD has merely disseminated general awareness informa- 
tion about the project — mainly to key people in the media and educa- 
tional estal)lishmcnts £ind this effort alone has proved insufficient 
to secure replication of the mediated system ♦ Except for the coping 
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skills materials, which were published coTnmercially , RFD never in- 
tended for its outcomes to be utilized by local ABE programs. Conse- 
quently, it never made an effort to reach local ABE programs. The 
company that published the materials, of course , will attempt to 
market them. 

The basic policy issue raised by this case is whether some por- 
tion of 309(b) funds shoul<^ be earmarked for demonstrating alterna- 
tive, comprehensive systems of adult education instruction. Such 
use of funds does not seem to be precluded by the enabling legisla- 
, tion^ In the case of projects like RFD, dissemination to local ABE 
programs is largely irrelevant since the objective is to demonstrate 
alternatives to current practice rather than to respond to the 
immediate needs of ongoing programs. 

Section 2: Project Communis Link 

Project Communi-Link (PCL) operated from July, 1970 to June, 
1973. The project grantee, Colorado State University at Fort Collins, 
recei/ed total USOE funding of $820,000. The project director was James 
Kincaid, a professor of adult education at Colorado State with wide ex- 
perience in community development. He was joined by John Snider, a former 
public school adult educator, who by the third year became co-director as 
Kincaid increasingly involved himself in other activities. Kincaid 
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aiid Snider wore the two key people in planning and implenentinp 
Communi-Link. 



Project Objectives 

The initial proposal , dovelorjed by the project director in 

consultation with the USOE regional propran officer in Denver, was 

targeted on the^ DAEP 309 priority for fiscal year 1970 of ''demon- 

stratinp community-vade adult basic education programs.'' The purpose 

of the project v;as set forth in the first year proposal: 

This proposal has as its fundamental purpose the 
provision of training and consultative assistance 
to teams of rural comn^unity professionals, para- 
professionals, and volunteer worVers who hav^ 
responsibilities per-'.aining to the provision 
of basic educational opportunities for disad- 
vantaged adults. The primary focus and thrust 
of the project emcompass the development of more 
effective cooperative relationships among 
responsible professionals and others in selected 
rural communities • • * . 

The name Communi-Link capture^: the essence of the project, which was 
described in later promotional material as encouraging ''the development 
and enhancement of communication linkages necessary for communities to 
identify problems, assess resources, and mobilize resources to meet local 
needs.'' The project's mission, consequently, was community development 
with an emphasis on adult education programming. 

The Basic ProcesH 

PCL developed a systematic, structured process for aiding local 
communities to plan, implement, and evaluate coordinated, community-wide 
adult basic education programs — or other community improvement programs, 
depending on local interest. Following identification of pilot coiiiiiiunities 
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and interpretation of the PCL idea to community leaders, each community 
' was asked to send six representatives to participate in a day-and-a-half 
workshop at Colorado State University. The workshop, which tjrpically 
consisted of about 70 participants from 10 to 12 communities, provided 
an Introduction .to PCL^s objectives as well as training in community-wide 
program development through a simulation game called ^^Microville 
According to a PCL document, it was anticipated that the workshop would 
result in each participant having •^increased awareness of the many and 
varied needs, wants and ideologies represented in a community; the many 
resources available in a community; the extent to which there are both 
gaps and duplications in local services; and the need for, as well as 
problems associated with, group problem solving/* A frequent and intended 
outcome of the Colorado State workshops was an invitation to PCL to conduct 
a similar workshop in the local community. By autumn 1972, PCL had 
trained approximately 300 community representatives on campus and 4,500 
additional persons in local community workshops. The intended result of 
all this activity was the establishment or revitalization of adult 
education or community improvement councils in the pilot communities. 
PCL's role did not end here, however. Recognizing that the local councils 
would need assistance in getting fully underway, PCL provided free 
technical assistance. Each community was assigned a "community services 
coordinator** from PCL who acted as a liaison between Colorado State and 
the local council. This staff member provided or arranged needed technical 
assistance ; for example , help in ;onducting a community survey to assess 
needs and available resources. PCL also organized local workshops to train 
ABE teachers and volunteer tutors. A problem mentioned by several 
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community service coord-inators was a tendency for the local council 

to become too dependent on CoMniuni-^Link. 

Mioroville 

The key element in PCL^s training strategy was use of a simulation 
game called Microville, developed by project co-director John Snider* 
Two Columbia researchers participated in a full-scale Microville work- 
shop conducted for University of V/yoming extension employees in 
December, 1972. The game used at this workshop, a slightly modified 
version of the original Microville, emphasized community improvement 
rather than adult education. The workshop began with an introduction 
to PCL and a synchronized tape-slide presentation of the project •s 
activities in the model pilot community of Price, Utah. Participants 
were assigned to 14 Microville Community Improvement Councils, each 
consisting of six to eight members. Every council member was given 
a role to play: minister, businessman, school superintendent, 
recreation supervisor, adult education director, and so on. The ^^mayor^ 
of Microville provided background on conditions in the community and 
informed the council of what it was supposed to accomplish. The first 
cycle in the Microville game involved 20 minutes of get-acquainted 
activity. Next, the council v;as instructed by the mayor to develop a . 
^•philosophy'' of community improvement based on group consensus. The 
third cycle required developing a plan for identifying Microville •s 
needs and wants. This involved going to the gameboard for information. 
Each gameboard contained data cards v;ith information on needs and wants 
community resources, and socio-economic data. Cards were organized on 
the board by source of data, e.g., community agencies, business- and 
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industry, residential area* Additional data could be obtained by 
listening to the . (recorded) Microville radio station or by consulting 
back issues of the (mimeographed) Microville newspaper* The number of 
data cards allowed for each council was determined by throwing dice. 
The fourth cycle, following identification of needs and wants and 
assignment of program priorities, involved determining program ob- 
jectives. Each council meniber was. instructed to write one attainable 
and measurable ^'community-wide^' objective. The fifth cycle was desig- 
nated •'implementation/'. The couiicil was told to design, in writing, 
operational programs consistent with itr. previously foi^ulated 
philosophy and statement of objectives. This required returning to the 
gameboard to get additional information on resources available for 
program implementation. The final cycle called for developing a plan to 
evaluate the "implemented" program. After the game, an effort (not too 
successful) was made to evoke discussion of the implications of Micro- 
ville for extension work in V/yoming. 

Participants interviewed by the researchers felt that the workshop 
had been a vforthwhile or at least interesting experience, but they had 
difficulty articulating the implications of Microville for their work 
as extension agents. In the two groups in which the researchers 
participated, there was a good deal of confusion and frustration, due in 
part to inadequately explained rules and procedures, but even more to 
insufficient tinie to complete the various cycles. There seemed to be 
some, apathy and resistance in the total group, perhaps because they 
did not volunteer to participate. 
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Microvillc is clPiu-ly a complex, timG-con5:.uir,ing simulation 
experience thai requires confjiderable motivation on the part of the players 
It also requires a highly skilled and experienced team to organize and 
monitor the process . 

The fact that PCL conducted this workshop for university extension 
employees , few of whom had any connection with local ABE programs , raises 
the question of PCL's purposes and priorities. The project was funded to 
demonstrate a cornirunity-wide, approach to ABE programming, yet ABE was 
not the exclusive and perhaps not even the primary focus of project 
activities. PCL did emphasize ABE in its literature and in the original 
Microville game, but some pilot communities were less interested in adult 
educat.'.ori than in other kinds cf corranunity activity. In these cases, 
PCL resources were used to support community development unrelated 
to ABE. Interviews with ytaff revealed tension between ABE and more 
general community development goals. Some staff members, particularly 
during the project's second year, advocated a narrowr^r ABE emphasis, 
while others, including the director, favored a broad community develop- 
ment perspective. Speaking to this issue, the directoi' observed: "I 
try to suggest that poverty problems are an important concern, and this 
is true of all communities — and this leads to an awareness of ABE." 
Awareness of ABE, however, did not always lead to action. 
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Overview of Project Operatiane 
By the end of its first year, PCL was operating in 18 communities 
in nine Western states: Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, and WyoTnJ.ngt In its second year the project 
expanded to 32 communities in 14 states, adding Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Minnesota to the original nine. 

It took the better part of the first grant year for PC^ .o establish 
its own linkages with project states and pilot communities. Contact was 
initiated with the state ABE director and the state director of cooperative 
extension. After interpreting the project to these officials and obtaining 
their cooperation, the next step involved selecting the pilot communities. 
PCL specified two criteria: population of 15,000 or less and the presence 
of some form of adult edtication program. Consideration was also given to 
the "readiness" of communities. PCL did not want to work solely with 
communities where success was assured. On the other hand, they did not 
want to become involved in communities where the chances of cooperative 
efforts were nil. In the end. it was decided that the state ABE and 
extension dir actors would select one community which was deemed fairly 
proiflising and another community where the chances o*f success were less 
favorable. In addition to selection of the pilot communities, state 
level negotiations resulted in identifying one or two "state instruct- 
ional consultants" who were to act as liaisons between PCL and the local 
pilot communities. . Mostly extension workers with wide community contacts, 
the instructional consultants were employed part-time, usually a day or • 
less per week. 
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In its first year, PCL was adirottedly understaffo^d^^ The sole 
full-tiine professional was the assistant Project cirectbr (later co- 
director), Tlio (-i.Tector continued to devote time \o teaching and other 
professional duties, lliere were throe part-time •'cominunity services 
coordinators^* in addition to tlie assistant director, and a part-time 
internal e valuator. However, by the fall of ly71, the staff had 
expanded to a size conirensurate with a lU-state operation, Tlie three 
paTt-tiTTie comniunity services coordinators of the Lrst year vrere replaced 
by seven full-tir.o professionals, including tv , 'ividuals with 
experience in ABE, two Mexican- American men wit" community development 
experience, one man with expertise in conference planning, and another 
with a background in public relations and mass media* Several graduate 
assistants, a part-time community services coordinator, and one more 
secretary were added to the staff. 

Organizational Context 

No 309 exists in isolation from other agencies and organizations, some 
of which are important to the project *s effective operation. PCL practiced 
its own principles by stres/.ing communication and cooperation in its 
relations with individuals and agencies in its environment. A close working 
relationship was established- with the USOE regional program officer in 
Denver. This facalitaled cooperation from key people in state systems 
because of the RPO's influence and contacts. Likewise, state directors 
of extension and ABE were involved in planning and kept informed of 
project developments* It is likely that this involvement enhanced 
support for PCL at the state level. The project also established close 
and continuing v/orking relationships with the 32 pilot communities. 
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Within Colorado State University the project was highly visible. 
The Dean and President were familiar with it and appeared supportive. 
This pattern of cooperation and communication at the institutional, 
community, state and regional levels was not, however, characteristic of 
the project's relationship with USOE. PCL staff reported little meaning 
ful communication with their OE project officer, other than one per- 
functory site visit. The lack of close ^onitovinja; by Washington 
("they let us go off on our own") was seen as an advantage, but uncer- 
tainty concerning the amount of continued support, and late notification 
of contract renewal created problems after the project's first year. 

Diasemination 

PCL is of particular interest because it was one of the few 309 's 
to make a vigorous, organized effort to disseminate. It is of interest 
also because itj "output" was essentially a process, indeed a very 
complex process. The problems of disseminating a complex process were 
clearly recognized by the PCL staff. It was evident to them, as It was 
to the researchers , that real dissemination of PCL would necessarily 
involve intensive training of st'te level professionals who could 
subsequently conduct Microville workshops for local communities and 
follow through with technical assistance. In othe.? words, effective 
dissemination would necessitate replicating the project's capability 
to run Microville workshops and provide consultative assistance — 
something like r«producinR a host of little Communi-Links L\ state 
Capitols across the country. 

Obviously, training xMm'f^ d^dminister MloroviU«» wowl^ hMV« 
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been an oxtroi!inly cor.tly stratory. Consequently, PCL proposed in its 
third year to conduct a dissemination program that would concentrate 
cn eliciting awai^eness and interest. It was hoped that a fourth year 
of fundinp: v/ould allow for intensive NUr.rovi.l.le training in non-project 
states. Hut the short-run strategy was to spread the word, to stimulate 
interest, Vfhat was disseminated was not the capability to run 'Microville 
workshons , but rather information about Microville and PCL's activities. 

Dissemination began In earnest near the end of the second year of 
funding. Thousands of pieces of literature ^ including a periodic news- 
letter and attractive brochures about PCL*s activities and Kicrovillf* 
wezxi mailed to state ABK directors, adult education professors, state 
extension staff, legislators, workshop participants, and others. Complete 
annual repoi^ts were sent to" selected groups including the state AEE 
directors and adult education professors. A 27-page descriptive booklet 
was widely distributed in the winter of 1972-73. In November, 1972, 
PCL presented an overview of its activities to a group of about 100 
adult educators at the Adult Education Association's annual convention. 

The major dissemination activity following the convention consisted 
of a ''diffusion workshop'' campaign to provide information about PCL 
achievements to key adult educators and other relevant educat'^i and 
social service orofessionals in non-project states. The diffusion 
workshop idea v/as conceived by co-director Snider, who was concerned 
over the lack of dissemination of 305 results and felt stronp.ly that 
Cp|n|nuni-link \\s^d an important story to tell. Snider headed a PCL 
!i^^4ff^'i|'0^| ppmmittee" that developed an overall, diffutj ion strate?;y and 
g\ c^Gtoilcd plan for the special diffusion workshop. As originally 
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envisioned, the one-day workshop would provide information on PCL's 
philosophy, activities, achievements and introduce participants to 
Microville by permitting them to play the needs assessment cycle of the 
game. 

The first diffusion workshop was held in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on December 5, 1972. In accordance with PCL's diffusion plan, the state 
ABE director organized and "hosted" the workshop, inviting participants 
and making local arrangements. Detailed instructions were provided by 
PCL in the form of a "Local Coordinator's Handbook." About 70 people 
were Invited to the workshop , but only half that number showed up — 
and of these, fewer than a third were directly involved in ABE. 
Although attendance was disappointing, the workshop itself (attended by 
a Columbia researcher) went off smoothly and evoked considerable 
enthusiasm from the majority of participants. The primary problem was ^ 
lack of time to do justice to the Microville needs assessment component. 
At the end of the day a very "aware and interested" group was given the 
following disappointing news: "The only tangible assistance that Project 
Communi-Llnk can give to Arkansas is to send 3/ou materials and Information. 
If we get money next year, we can come and do Microville." 

At the time of Little Rock, PCL had already received 10 requests from 
non-project states for diffusion workshops, and concerted efforts were 
being made to interest other states. There was a faint hope- among PCL 
staff that USOE would come through with a fourth year of funding if enough 
interest in PCL were aroused and this interest communicated to USOE. 
By mid-spring 1973, 11 diffusion workshops had been held in non-project 
states, and PCL had plans for 25 more before expiration of funding on 
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June 30th. If all v/ent acccrdinR to plan, PCL hoped to reach 4,000 
people through its diffusion workshopis. 

There is an interestinf: footnote to the story of PCI.'s disT.o-pination 
cainpaignt Accordin.f^ to key project staff, PCL^s disseruination plans were 
initially opposed by several DAHP staff mergers who arp;ued that 
dissemination v/as their responsibility, not the project Although 
dissemination to non-project states was written in to the third year 
proposal, availability of funds for this purpose v;as in doubt until the 
very last moment* 

I ' 

■ ; Canalusicn 

PCL was one of the largest and most visible of the 309 •s fun4ed in 
tK; early 7(Vs, In many ways it was a model demonstration project, well 
orgardzed, staffed by competent, enthusiastic people, and, according to 
evaluation reports, relatively successful in achieving its stated ob- 
jectives. But now that the project has terminated, one v;onders to what 
extent its iirpact v/ill be felt outside of the orip,inal pilot communities. 
Some reasons for this skepticism are outlined below, 

1» Communi-Lin!<* s approach to improving local AhT, programs was 
highly indirect* It was never expecced that Ip.cal ABE program directors 
would orpanize Microville worVr-iops in., their communities. ■ Instead, PCL 
hoped that state AHE and cooperative extension agencies would conduct 
workshops and provide technical assistance and that local ABE progran.s 
would be the beneficiaries of coordinated, community wide program 
development! 

2. Con^mtin^-liink^s '^output" was a complex process which was 
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difficult to explain and comprehend, non-divisible (one cannot replicate 
a portion of it), and cosily in time and moneys These are formidable 
obstacles to adoption* 

The Commupi-Link process is not only costly for stat^ agencies 
• to replicate, but it wo\ild have been extremely costly for PCL to dissemi- 
nate • Complete dissemination, that is dissemination to enable utili- 
sation, vould have required extensive training, particularly in the use 
of Microville. PCL did not have the money to do this training* Iiistead, 
the project concentrated, through its diffusion workshops, on eliciting 

Interest and awareness in the hope that additional funding would permit 

» 

training of stat'i personnel. Additional funding did not materialize, . 
and as a consequence PCL was unable to follow through with the final 
stage of its dissemination strategy. 

AlthoUei,h PCL did not provide training to non-project states, it 
did widely disseminate information about its activities, and undoubtedly 
some project ideas and techniques were picked up and used by local ABE 
programs. In addition, the project produced and distributed various 
materials, such as a handbook on how to conduct a community survey. 
PCL hoped that state agencies in each of the pilot states would perpetuate 
its work with local communities. This was a major objective of SCAN 
(state community assistance network), a series of meetings and workshops 
involving various state level agencies with PCL organized \in its final 
year, 

The major lesson to be drawn from PCL's experience is that complex 
process innovations are extremely difficult to dissemincrte if utilization, 

« 

not simply awarenesb , is the. ultimate goal. Time-consundiig and costly 
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traininf, is essential. This nutans that much more money, Lxme, and 
careful planning need to go into project dissemination components. 
Unless these realities are understood by government decision-makers, 
the full potential of projects like Communi-Link for improving educa- 
tional practice is bound to be unrealized. 

Sectio n 3: SWCEL ABE Project 

The Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory (SMCEL) ABE 
project received a total of $1,635,735 from USOE, making it the second 
largest''*^ 309(b) project in the history of the program. SV/CEL was also 
awarded a $133,000 309(c) teacher training grant in 1969, bringing 
total OE funding to more than $1.75 million. The project began. opera- 
tions in fiscal year 1967, when the national 309 program first got 
underway, and was terminated four years later. Project director for 
the first year was a psychologist employed by SWCEL. In the project's 
second year the laboratory director took personal charge of the ABE 
project and brought in Felipe Gonzales, a Mexican-American educator 
with ABE experience .; who subsequently became project . director. The 
project grantee is one of a network of OE-sponsored regional RGD 
laboratories. Located in Albuquerque, N.M., SWCEL*s major goal has 
been the improvement of educational opportunities for Mexican-Americans. 



^Washington, D.C.'s Adult Education Demonstration Center received 
slightly more money. 
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Px^jeat Objeativea ' 
The initial project objective was the development of a series of 
TV units Culled Ernpleen Ingles designed to teach conversational 
English to Spanish-speaking adults. Although Empleen Ingles con- 
tinued to be an important project component, SWCEL vastly increased 
the scope of its activities after the first year. The following 
oi^otation from the third year proposal gives some picture of the 
larger operation: 

(SWCEL) proposes to continue to act as systems 
manager and to develop and produce components 
for a prototype instructional package that will 
attack problems common to the illiterate Spanish- 
sumamed adult. The critical ma^ of manpower, 
facilities, and mateMals has been assembled to 
produce a package containing color TV films, 
student workbooks, teacher guides, programs for 
aides, teacher training protocols, and guide- 
lines for esta|3^is^|pg ^f^tPre4l^cational agency 
collaboration . . . ^ i|^st:^^l4cti^n4 pontent 
of the package has Included linguistic m4t^^:^ia;s 
necessary for the iiiitera-jre aoplt in his attempt 
to negotiate the major culture to accofnplish the 
usual life tasks of taking care o^ a family, 
finding a job, etc. The programs are designee^ 
for maximum effectiveness and a dissemination 
plan is being developed concurrently which 
concentrates on developing a package delivery 
strategy that provides the most advantageous 
mass impact. 

Tlie terms "systems nianager** and ^'instructional pac|cage** in the 
above description are telling. Various components of a rather loosely 
conceived '^system*' to upgrade ABE for Mexican-Americans were planned 
and managed from Albuquerque. Some components were developed and 
produced by the Lab itself, others were contracted out to universities 
and educational RSD organizations. Some of these components were 
designed for use by ABE students, others for training teachers. 
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Despite the rhetoric of **r.yr.toi:i3*^ and ''componont.s^^, SV/CTL did not 
appear to have a carefully developed plan or focus for its activities. 
This imnression v;a« borno out in interviev;s v;ith key staff* The Project 
director described his ov:n conception of SWCP:L as '^very broad** , claim- 
ing that at one time **Washington look :c] at us as a project to serve all 
Mexican-Americans.*' He noted, hov/ever, that the project's ambitions 
^^suffered a major setback*^ v;hen OE unexj-^ectedly turned down a proposal 
to train teachers of Chicano adults in the Midwest • The director 
emphasized that the project was concerned with all Chicano education — 
for children as v;ell as adults. 

Other staff stressed the teacher training component of the project 
as constituting its major thrust. This was the view of Carmen Timiraos , 
the other key staff member along with the director. But Timiraos also 
noted that SWCEL was **very flexible** and undertook many activities in 
response to needs as they were identified. She cited as an example the 
Human Resource Center Directory, a national listing of people with 
expertise in areas? of concern to Mexican-Americans. 

The ABE project's mandate appeared to be quite broad. Financial 
support vras provided by Washington for worthwhile activities to improve 
ABE for Mexican-American adults. Staff had considerable leeway in 
deciding what particular activities were worthvfhile. Tliis is not to 
say that there were no checks on the Lab's init.i*ative ; but, as one 
staff member pointed out, the project enjoyed considerable autonomy, 
and lack of money was not a significant proMem* 

J" 
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Project Operatione 
The ABE project, though housed and administered by the Lab, enjoyed 
semi-autonomous status because of its separate funding. It had its ovm 
mission, budget, and personnel, although it sometimes borrowed staff 
from the Lab's production department. From the point of view of the 
ABE staff the situation was ideil. The project was ^le to draw on the 
i^sources of the Lab* Including tt» iciyi«scivs technical pTO<^MCtion 
capabilities, and yet remained insulated from many of the problems and 
conflicts that plagued the parent organization. In its heyday in 1969, 
with funding at $800,000, the ABE project was a major part of the total 
SWCEL operation, accounting for an estimated 25 to 35 percent of the 
Lab's operating budget. A staff of 12 full-time employees included a 
community liaison man, a project coordinator (a kind of staff supervisor), 
a supervisor of field testing, four secretaries, and several professionals 
working on various project components. Turnover among the professional 
staff was high, but continuity of leadership was provided by Timiraos, 
a Cuban educator with considerable experieno'^ as a teacher and teacher 
trainer. Originally hired to develop an English as a second language 
(ESL) teacher training package, she energetically set about expanding 
the project's teacher training activities. According to the director 
• and other staff, and by her own account, this individual had a major 
impact on SWCEL' s ABE activities from ber arrival in the second year to 
the termination of the grant in the Spring of 1971-. 

Like many other large 309 projects, SWCEL had an advisory board. 
Organized by the project directcr, the board consisted of ABE directors, 
adult education professors, and representatives of the Mexican-American 
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community from the Southv;ost an^*! other states, such as California 
and Texas, with largo concentrations of Mexican- Americans. Among 
othei** things, the board served to promote av/areness of SV/CEL's 
activities amonp, adult oducr.tors in the* Southv/est and contipuous states. 
Significantly, SWCEL's relationships with the professional APE community 
were reported as least satisfactory at the state level in Nev; Mexico 
and at the local level in the city of Albuquerque. Staff also felt 
that relations with Washington were generally unsatisfactory due to 
turnover of project officers and v^hat was seen as a communications 
gap between project officers and their USOE superiors. One respondent 
complained that the termination of the grant was announced on short 
notice. V/hen SWCFL's OE Program Officer was asked why he had not given 
word of the termination date, he replied that he did not have advance 
knowledge of ihe termination decision. 

SWCEL also maintained institutional ties with a number of sub- 
contracting organizations, the most important of which were th^. 
Universi-t-^* of Arizona, which produced the Empleen Ingles TV units, and 

the McMinnvillc, Oregon public schools v;hich, in addition to the SWCEL 
« 

subcontract, had its own 309(b) grant to develop a programmed learning 
center for "Spanish-surnamed Americans." The McMinnville pi'oject pro- 
duced the ABE Readiness Materials, a series of instructional packages 
for Mexican-American ABE students. 

Pro j eat Output 

SWCEL was not only one of the largest and lonp,est-lived 309 's but 
also one of tlie most prolific. SWCEL' s products can be classified into 
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three broad categories: 1) instructional materials for Spanish-speaking 
adults-, 2) teacher training materials! 3) i»iscella>eous materials and 
services. Output in each of these cat^jorie. is described below. 

1. Instructional Materials . The most costly and glamorous 
instructional package is Z^U^r. Ingles , a series of 30 half-hour video 
units designed to teach English to Spanish-speaking adults »ith little 
£S«2ish ptofl •ianer. F^e>turim ccmic ani>»ated characters and a 
pretty Spanish-speaking teacher, each unit is designed as a.self-contained 
lesson with specified behavioral objectives and each contains a workbook 
for students and a teacher-s guide. Empleen Ingles was produced in sound 
«,d color for either TV broadcasting or use with a 16 mm projector. 
Field test reports indicated that Empleen Ingles was quite successful 
in boosting English proficiency, particularly when the video units wer* 
supple,«nted by paper and pencil miterials. The film can be either 
purchased or «nted for $50 for two week period.* Also intended for . 
instruction of Spanish-speaking adults are the ABE Readiness Materials 
which consist 01 three modules or packages: the English Readiness 
Package, intended for adults with little or no English proficiency; 
the comparative Buying Package (consumer education); and the How to 
! Get a Job Packag«. 



♦Prices, as of 1972. are provided to rive the reader a sense of the 
Investment required by potential adtyters. 
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Each pcickaifo co^r^os w:V'li nupplrKamtavy tapes and vS lidos and 30 r.iauual^:. 
Cost per packapie is roughly $200, with additional manuals avail<-^b;i.e 
at $1.25 each, 

2. Tcaclier Training Ma tori a^^^^^ > The'fir^^t teacher training product 
was the English as a Second Language Package dosigiied to teach ABE 
teachers the audio-lingual apprcaci; Lo ESL instruction. Intended 
outcoTTies are stated in behavioral teriris and Cv'^.n be assessed using a 
test included in the package. Also included arf; a 15 minute color film 
demonstrating the audio-lingual aoproach and a teacher's workbook. Like 
the other training materials this package is intended for teacher 
trainers, not for self-- instruction by teachers themselves. The pack-- 
age takes about two hours to present and costs $26'4, Another training 
package, Performance Objectives^* provides in^^truction in the use of 
behavioral objectives in classroom teaching. This package treats 
the sulr»ec;. in a general way and is applicablr:f for teacher training at 
any educational level. The Performance Ob jecvivenpackage contains a 
tape-slide presentation and teacher's workbook. It lakes four hours 
to preciient and costs $139, A companion package, Systems Approach to 
Lesson Planning, '^provides teachers with training on techniques for 
converting written objectives into lesson plans*' through use of a 
''systems matrix" in which the teacher records both planned and actual 
entry conditions, teaching procedures, arid learner outcomes to facili- 
tate corrective measures if achieved outcomes differ from those planned. 
This package takes about four hours to present and costs approximately 
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$195 • A Teacher- Teacher Aide Companion Trailing Package was designed 
to provide simultaneous training in the ^^respective roles^^ of the teachei 
and the aide* Developed near the end of the project's funding p^^riod, 
it was never mass produced and marketed. A film on microteaching was 
also developed but never marketed, A Cultural Awareness Package was 
produced under subcontract to the. Texas Guidance and Coxmseling Project 
which adapted the package for its Teacher Awareness Kit* 

3. Miscellaneo us Materials and Services. Included in this cate- 
gory are all project outputs not designed for student instruction or 
teacher training. An early effort was the SWCEL Clearinghouse on 
Mexican-American Adult Basic Education. A computer based information 
retrieval system similar to ERIC> the Clearinghouse began operation 
as a general information system, but later shifted emphasis to instruct- 
ional materials. SWCEL also produced a Here's How Recruitment and 
Motivation Kit, which was never mass produced. A Humcai Resource Center 
Directory was compiled which listed persons across the country with 
expertise related to the problems of Mexican-Americans. A Materials 
Library Evaluation project was undertaken , which resulted in published 
evaluations of reading, English, math, ESL and other ABE materials. In 
addition to ratings of materials on 18 dimensions, information on source 
coat, and instructional level is provided. In its last months of 
operation SWCEL published an Oral Placement Test for Adults, a diagnosti 
instrument designed to test ability to understand and speak English. 
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Diftaemination 

Not all of the output described above was or could bo disseminatod. . 
Some materials never reached the production stage, and services such as 
the Clearlnghpuse were never intended for replication. However, a nuinber 
of tangible products were produced for dissemination including Empleen 
Ingles , the three teacher training packages (ESL Training, Performance 
Objectives, Systems Lesson Planning), the ABE Readiness Materials 
(English Readiness, Comparative Buying, How to Get a Job), the Materials 
Library Evaluation, the Oral Placement Tei , and the Human Resources 
Center Directory. • 
^ The intended users varied considerably, depending, on the nature of 
the product. Empleen Ingles and the Readiness Materials were designed for 
instructional use in local ABE programs, ( Empleen Ingles could also be 
broadcast over educational TV). The teacher training materials, on the 
other hand, were intended for use by teacher trainers, v/ho could be 
state ABE staff, university professors, or insorvicj education specialists 
in school systems or other agencies. These materials were not exclusively 
designed for ABE teacher training and therefore had potential appeal 
to a vast group of professionals involved in teacher preparation and 
inservice education. Most of the miscellaneous materials were intended 
for use by ABE programs. The Oral Placement Test, for example, can be 
used to screen students for proper class placement. ITie Materials Library 
Evaluation could be useful in selecting materials for local AI3E })ro- 
grams. SWCEL^s output, consequently, consisted of multiple, diverse 
products intended for a variety of potential users. 
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Several strategies were used to promote dissemination of StfCEL 

products: training workshops, mostly for thoise interested in the 
teacher training packages; "show and tell" sessions which reviewed 
materials, displayed products, and included a sample showing of 
Empleen Ingles ; traveling displays, often at conferences, sometimes 
featuring a "mini workshop"; Adelante , a newsletter with a circulation 
of about 1,000; direct mall advertising utilizing individual brochures 
for each of the major packages; and individual i*esponses to letters 
of inquiry, often by telephone, which sometimes resulted in an invi- 
tation to put on a workshop or show and tell session. About 200 
teacher training workshops were conducted by SWCEL staff over a throe 
year period. It was Lab policy to strongly recommend, and in some cases 
Inquire, training in the use of packages. This increased costs consid- 
erably, but was thought necessary in thecase of trainers with mixed 
quail float lous or experience. After the project was terminated, train- 
ing could no longer be provided and was therefore dropped as a condition 
of sale. Sale without adequate training was felt to be preferable to 
no sale at all. 

Although dissemination through training workshops following the 
project's first year was a continuous process, other techniques such 
as the show and tell sessions and traveling displays were utilized 
mainly in the final six months of the project , when the staff decided 
to mount an aggressive dissemination program. Included in this final 
effort were 11 two-day general dissemination workshops which emphasized 
the ABE Readiness Materials, Oral Placement Test, Empleen Ingles , the 
Recruitment and Motivation Kit, and the ESL wid Performance Objective 
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packages. These sessions failed to reach large numbers of potential 
users* One workshop, for example , was attended by 11 persons, mostly 
from New Mexico, the other by six people, three from one agency in 
Texas. Show and tell demonstrations were provided for the Arizona 
State Eduation Department, the Albuquerque and Phoenix. Job Corps 
centers, the Arkansas Valley Cooperative Association in La Junta, Colo- 
rado, and for groups visiting SWCEL headquarters. Traveling displays 
included two appearances at Office of Education buildings in VJashington* 

SWCEL^s fourth year report included assessments of the effective- 
ness of these dissemination strategies. The 11 workshops, where actual 
training was provided, were considered particularly effective, primarily 
because satisfied workshop participants spread the word back home which 
resulted in inquiries from sources that otherwise would not have been 
aware of SWCEL. The show and tell sessions were judged somewhat less 
effective, but it was noted that ''interest is generated which sometimes 
leads to either a workshop or a sale of materials. Much less interest 
appeared to be generated by traveling displays. It was noted that 
personal followups of inquiries proved effective in creating demand for 
workshops or show and tell sessions, but that few potential users were 
reached in this way. 

Project staff emphasized that USOE did not encourage them to make 
any effort at dissemination. The project director recalled that OE 
staff had made it clear that SWCEL was considered merely the developer 
— that it was not their job to disseminate material. Apparently, 
whatever dissemination took place resulted from the concern and initiative 
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of project staff. 

In addition to direct dissemination fit tempts, SWCEL tried to In- 
terest commercial publishers In marketing the materials. This effort was 
unsuccessful, however, reportedly because of the "thin market" nature of 
the materials and restrictive OE copyright regulations. Moreover, SWCEL 's 
materials were designed in a form that was very costly for a publisher 
to produce profitably. Had SWCEL consulted a publisher px'ior to develop- 
ment, the products might have been developed in a more commercially 
feasible format. Another OE regulation that created problems was that 
'prohibiting production of more than 250 copies of any one publication. 
This hampered efforts to disseminate the Human Resource Center Directory, 
since the original stock was quickly depleted. Both th3 Center Directory 
and the Materials Library Evaluation were turned over to the U. S. 
Government Printing Office for distribution, but were never printed, 
i^parently because of lack of funds. \ 

Efforts to produce and disseminate material « as the above discussion 
suggests, met with mixed success. Publications such as the Human Resource 
Center Directory and the Materials Library Evaluation were distributed in 
small quantities and then sent to the Government Printing Office to gather 
dust. Some of the teacher training materials developed in the final year 
were never mass produced an<\ marketed, most notably the Teacher-Teacher 
Aide Package and the fD lm on mlcroteaching. Most of the remaining pro- 
ducts , including the Eiii pla^n In gles series , the ABE Readiness Materials » 
and the Performance Ob-^octlves, ESL, and Systems Lesson Planning packages 
were produced in llmltec! quantities for distribution by the Lab. Empleen 
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Inples ^ which took four [years of wor>: plus a small fortune to develop, 
was never used after the final field test* Tapes suitable for TV 
broadcasting and reels of 16 mm film sit undisturbed in SWCEL's 
storeroom* It was thou^^ht that the film version would be attractive, 
to local ABE programs, since rental is a modest. $50, but there have 
been no takers. The other materials have fared somewhat better, but 
not much. A former member of the ABE staff, now in charge of pro- 
cessing orders for SWCEL products, indicated that the ABE materials 
are the Lab's '•best sellers" and that interest has not noticeably 
declined in the year and a half since the^ project ended. A list of 
purchasers of ABE materials for the one -year period January 1971 tOj 
January 1972 was obtained from the Lab. It was not possible to 
determine from the list which purchasers were definitely ABE programs 
and which were* not, although the maiority appeared not to be local 
ABE or APE-related programs. Table 3-1 summarizes sales data for 
each product , indicating the number of purchasers and their geographical 
distribution* 
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Table 3-1 

Sales Data for SWCEL ABE Materials for the 
Period Jan. 1971 through Jan. 1972 



Product 

ABE P^adiness Materials: 

English Readiness 

Comparative Buying 

How to Get a Job 
Teacher Training Materials: 

Systems Lesson Planning 

ESL Package 

Performance Objectives 



Number Sold 



Geopraphlcal Distribution 



6 
3 
3 

6 
9 

43 



Southwest (3), Midwest (3) 
Southwest (2) , Midwest (1) 

« 

Southwest (1),. Midwest (2) 
Southwest (6) 

Southwest (8), Northeast (1) 

Southwest (28), Northeast (7) 
Midwest (3), Northwest (4) 
South (1) 



In all, 70 packages were sold to bO different organizations in 19 
states. More than two- thirds of all sales were made in the Southwest. 
The Readiness Materials, intended for Spanish-speaking ABE students, 
sold at the rate of about one package per month. In contrast, the 
Perfoimance Objective Package and the other training materials, which 
were not specifically designed for ABE, sold at the rate of one package 
per week. Except for Performance Objectives, SWCEL' s success in market- 
ing these materials appears to have been modest. The materials continue 
to be available, but the Lab lacks the resources to market them 
aggresively. Another problem is that training is no longer Available. 
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' Tlie Lab tiow sells to anyone v/ho can pay and deposits the money in a 
revolving fund so that receipts from sales can.be used to reproduce 

I 

additional materials. 

Conclusion 

SWCKL came up with a number of carefully developed and tested 
products of high technical quality, but utilization of these products 
by local ABE programs (or by state level trainers and consultants) 
seems modest in relationship to the development investment.. Some of 
the major factors which appear to have hampered effective dissemination 
and use of SWCEL output are discussed below. 

1. The project suffered from a lacfk of focus and syctomatic 
development. There seemed to be little rationale for development of i 
certain products and not others. Moreover, it was never clear just 
who the project was supposed to be serving. Goal displacement seeme<3/ 
to occur as the project put increasing emphasis on the development of 
teacher training materials which were not desigried expressly for the 
needs of Mexican- American ABE programs. 

2. It is implied above that the teacher training materials had 
little appeal for many local ABE programs. One factor reducing their 
desirability was cost, not only the price of the packages themselves 
but the cost of training. The fact that two of the packages wore 
not explicitly designed for ABE teacher training may also have re- 
duced their appeal. 

• 3. Cost and complexity probably retarded adoption of the ABE 
instructional packages as well. These factors were especially salient 
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in the case of Empleen Ingles , which was originally conceived as a 
series of 30 half-hour TV programs — ideally to be supplemented with 
paper and pencil materials and even tutorizd assistance. But, as in 
the case of RFD, who was to take responsibility for planning and im- 
plementing an expensive and ambitious TV series? There were obstacles 
to adoption of the 16mm film version, too. Essentially, the film 
series constitutes an alternative instructional system 7or beginning 
level ESL classes. SWCEL, however, failed to provide evaluative 
infoimation about the advantages of Empleen Ingles over more conventional 
approaches to basic English literacy. Consequently, ABE directors had 
little incentive to adopt the film series because the advantages of ' 
doing so were not clear. 

4. As the above discussion indicates, much of SWCEL's output 

did not meet the felt needs of local ABE programs , although the material . 
may very well nave met other important needs. There seems to have been 
little involvement of local ABE people for the purpose of identifying 
priority needs of the field to which SWCEL could respond with its 
substantial development capability. 

5. Much of SWCEL's output was developed late in the grant period 
and was never mass produced. This militated against its effective- 
impact on ABE. Many of the products that were never mass produced were 
the most relevant to. local ABE programs, notably the Materials Library 
Evaluation, the Oral Placement Test, and the Here's How Recruitment and 
Motivation Kit. SWCEL, of course, fulfilled its contract obligation' 

by producing prototype materials. Unfortunately, termination of SWCEL's 
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grant precluded the production and dissemination of these materials, 

6. SWCEL failed to develop close linkages with state and local 
ABE agencies, Si^^^ SWCEL was not '•plugged into'^ any teacher training 
network (such as now exists for ABE in the Southwest) v;here Lab-trained 
trainers could in turn train others, the marketing and training operation 
never achieved the desired '*snow-ball'' effect. Dissemination effectively 
terminated concurrently with the project itself. 

7. To its credit > SWCEL made some effort, on its own initiative, 

to disseminate what had been produced. But this attempt clearly amounted 
• to ••too little, too late.'' Only the last six months of the grant were 
available for the dissemination program, and even at this point, not 
all the materials were ready for distribution* 

In hindsight, the project director believed that moi?e effort should 
have been made to work through the state ABE agencies. He noted that 
materials could have been demonstrated to state ABE staff and m.ore money 
pumped into materials production to ena}:)le free distribution of the 
packages to the state ABE directors. But SWCEL' s linkages with the 
state ABE systems were weak or non-existent, and for this reason, as 
much as for any other, project impact on local ABE programs was less 
than it might have been. 
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Seotion 4 
Texas Guidanoe and CouneeHnff 

The Texas Guidance and Counseling Project was funded for three 
years, beginning in 1968-1969 for a total of $427,000. The project 
was based at the University of Texas Extension Teaching and Field 
Service Bureau at Austin, and was headed by William Barron, who was 
later to become dean of the extension division. Robert Wood served 
as project administrator, and Kenneth Stedman, a communications 
«peciali3t who joined the project in its second year, as assistant 
project director. . 

The initial impetus for establishing Texas Guidance and Counseling 

came from the director of USOE's Division of Adult Education Progr-ams. 

As reported, the Director asked a group of adult educators in his office 

what they would do with $95,000 if he granted it. 

Nobody wanted to touch it, but I said I would develop 
a package that would help ABE teachers to beome more 
aware of their students' problems and cultural 
differences. .. .Later we wrote the proposal. As it 
turned out , we gave them something better than they 
thought they would get. 

Since delays in the disbursement of grant funds to Texas Guidance 
delayed initial project operations, staffing the project, getting it off 
the ground, and producing "something concrete to shqw for the money" in 
the remaining seven months of the grant year made the first year a 
hoctic race against time. The need to produce results in a short time 
period necessitated the subcontracting of materials development to the 
• Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 
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The objective of the Texas Guidance and Counseling project was to 

improve ABK counseling in USOE Region VI^^, utilizing multi-media training 

packages developed by tlie project • 7\iQ First Year Report states: 

Two pilot centers in oach of the five states will be 
usoi to arrive at one or several optimum programs of 
operation for A^E centers; an instructional package 
to orient professional counselors to Adult Basic 
Education will be developed; and the greatest dissemi- 
nation possible will be sought for the information 
and attitudes contained within the Teacher Awareness 
Master Unit. 2 

The Second Year Report further elaborates the objectives, 

To implement, in t\io pilot centers in each state, an 
experimental guidance and counseling program for 
Adult Basic Educat:|.on. ♦ • 

To provide extensdve in-service training for 
counselors and teachers in each of the pilot 
centers* • . 

To encourage and assist th<* state ABE depart- 
ments in promoting and implementing local 
guidance and counseling in-service programs 
for teachers and counselors • • • 

To conduct an in-depth, three-week professional 
counselor- training institute for ABE counselors 
in Region VI» • • 

To publish the results of the • • « Guidance and 
Counseling Project and provide liaison with other 
USOE Regions in an attempt to encourage national 
efforts in guidance and counseling for under- 
educated adults 



*States of Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arkansas 
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The Paokaff^ 

The project, staff originally intended to develop a package for the 

in-service training of professional ABE counselors. A survey indicated, 

however, that the nuniber of professional ABE counselors in the five-state 

region was extremely small, and that ABE teachers with little training 

or relevant experience were doing the counseling. The staff therefore 

decided to gear its package towards training ABE teachers in counseling. 

As the instructions for the use of the kit stated. 

Problem: We. currently do not have enough ABE 
counselors and may not have enough 
for quite a while. 

Solution: Aquaint teachers with basic principles 
so they can better counsel and guide - 
their student when necessary. 

As mentioned previously, the first package, called the Teacher 
Awareness Kit (TAK) , was developed under subcontract by the Southwestern 
Cooperative Educational Laboratory. Consisting of audio tapes, overhead 
transparencies, a 16 mm film, 35 mm slides, aricles and papers, it covered 
a wide array of subjects from "Awareness of Human Needs" to "Methods of 
Placing the ABE Student." Originally priced at $250, the package took 
• two and a half days to present (without discussion it could probably be 
presented in one day, but discussion was held to be the most important 
component of the training program). 

By the second year of the project more AfeE counselors had been 
hired in the region. Most, however, had little experience in working 
with undereducated adults , and there was a neec for a training program 
to help them corie with the problems of ABE. During that year the TAK 
was revised, and a second kit. Counselor Orientati'-m Package (COP) was 
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developed. \ 

In the revised veroion of the TAK the hand-painted transparencies 
were replaced by lower qualicy but less expensive machine-inade ones, 
artd the bulky reel-to- reel tapes v^ere transformed into cassettes. In 
addition a filn^ featuring popular singer Buffy St. Marie was replaced 
by the film /A Harlem Family." Perhaps the most sigTiificant change, 
however, was the transformation of the lessens , originally loose 
materials grouped into -content areas, into cardboard-wrapped, self- ^ 
enclosed units sturdy enough to be mailed separately. Improvements 
incorporating accumulated experience and feedback were made in content 
as well as format. The second unit, the 'Counselor Orientation Pack=ige 
(COP), waj organized along a similar format. These changes, resulting 
in more compact packages , made possible a price reduction to $125 each , 
half the original price. Tha third year saw the development of an 
additional counselor training f i]jn , Beit on, Jerold F. , and the final ' 
revision of the kits. 

The divisibility and modifiability of the packages - the fact that 
individucil units could be used separately or modified to suit the needs 
of the user -proved an important asset. Cultural diversity within 
Region VI, which includes Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, is great. The target population varies not only along racial 
and urban-rural lines, but along the dimension of political ideology 
as well. Thus the packages, specifically addressed to the needs of 
Mexican-Americans in Texas, proved inappropriate to the needs of New 
Mexico which has a large Indian populatioh, and of Louisiana, where 
many of the poor are French-speaking. It was possible, however, for 
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any participating state to modi^ tbo units. 

The packages were devolcped with the help of adult education pro- 
fessors from the five state universities in Region VI, ABE practitioners 
and menibers of state ABE departments. Feedback from the pilot communi- 
ties was also incorporated into revision of the kits. Final decisions, 
however, were made by the central project staff. 

The project stpff made an effort to involve the Regional Program 
Officer ar.d the five state directors in the development of the kits. 
This collaboration appeared to greatly facilitate training and dissemi- 
' nation. 

« 

Diesmination 

the Texas Guidance staff launched a systematic dissemination 
campaign in an attempt to expose the packages to as many ABE personnel 
as possible. Vlhile there were some systematic attempts to disseminate 
nationally, the emphasis was on dissemination within Region VI. 

Teacher training, the primary regional dissemination strategy, 
consisted of training "teacher-trainers" at 3-week summer institutes 
held in Austin , utilizing the "certified" trainers and the packages to 
conduct in-service training workshops for ABE personnel in each of the 

* 

five states, and establishing "a total guidance /cotmseling program in 
two pilot centers in each state , one large and one small , to determine 
the most effective means of developing such an overall program in a 
local center." 

The training strategy followed thf "suowball" principle, or the 
• "each- one-t each-one" method. As the project's Phase III report states: 

no 
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Regional threo-week summor institutes (1969-1970) 
were conducted (.in Austin) for Trainers of Teachers/ 
Counselors/Administrators, The format of the 
institute was built around the concant that the 
participants v?ere to become trainers within their 
respective states. With this concept in mind, 
the materials and methods used in the institutes 
were presented in such a manner so that the parti- 
cipants would become competent in presenting the 
package in local districts throughout their states. 

The woi4<shop "graduates" went home as "certified'* trainers, and proceeded 

to train teachers and counselors in their states. By the end of the first 

summer, kOOO teachers had been trained. The trainers were paid on a 

con suit ant ship basis by the host programs, vhich were reimbursed by 

the Texas Guidance and Counseling project. Since the Texas Guidance 

workshops partially fulfilled state in-service training requirements, and 

since the teachers were given a small stipend for attending sessions, 

motivating teachers to participate was no problem. Thus the Texas 

Guidanct; and Counseling packages became a standard part of ABE staff 

deyelopment in Region VI. According to the project director. 

By giving a few people intensive training for three 
weeks and then sending them out, we made more progress 
In one year than we would have by training teachers 
in five years. 

As the staff members emphasised time and again in interviews with 
the researchers, the primary function of the TAK and the COP was to 
provoke thought and discussion. In their view the kits did not contain 
any answers; they were merely intended tc ale/^t practitioners to some 
of the problems inherent in counseling aiid teaching adults from different 
cultures. Thus the important thing was not the presentation of Aa 
many of the units as possible in the course of a given workshop, but 
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the group interaction that followed the presentations. 

Most of Texas Guidance's national dissemination effort was conducted 
during the third year of the project. Between Deceniber 1970 and April 
1971 , teams trained by Texas Guidance conducted workshops in every HEW 
region except IX and X, which chose not to participate. A total of 312 
participants attended the workshops, including 60 ABE teachers, 63 ABE 
counselors, 89 ABE administrators, UU state ABE personnel, 20 university- 
affiliated people, and 36 "others. The participants were selected by the 
respective state ABE directors. On the whole, the workshops were favor- 
ably evaluated by the participants. As one staff member related, "The 
first training workshop outside the region was in Atlantat In the 
morning, few people showed up - 15 or 20. The session went so well that 
100-150 people showed up the next day, after the word got around.'' 
The Final Report states » 

During the three years of the Project, the training 
of teachers, counselors, and administrators within 
Region VI has been based on the ^'training network'* 
or *l>uilding block'* approach. Under this plan, the 
Central Project Staff trained a core of teachers and 
counselors from each of the five states. These persons 
then became trainers within their own states, presenting 
the materials to other teachers and counselors who then 
became trainers for loca.l workshops and conferences 
throughout the state. 

This same approach was employed for the national 
training workshops conducted by the Project in other 
USOE regions. Persons selected by state directors to 
attend the regional wo/'kshops now constitute a cadre 
of trainers at the national level* In the coming 
months, these people will conduct workshops within 
their respective states in accordance with individual 
state plans. Thus, the influence of the Project and 
use of the materials developed will be continued. 

Texas Guidance and Counseling also directly distributed the 
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packages outside the region. Two copies of each kit were given to every 
state free of charge. In addition, the project sold $10-15,000 worth of 
packages, about half of which were sold outside the region. The Southern 
Regional Education Board bought ten copies of each kit for a total 
(discounted) price of $5,000. The project director believed that selling 
the kits was superior to giving them away, since "if you give it away, 
people don't think it's any good." Today there are one or two kits in 
each state, and the University of Texas project staff believes that they 
do circulate. The kits are comprised of self-contained units which can 
be circulated separately, a feature that can facilitate increased 
exposure. 

The dissemination effort has also generated. "by-products ," or 

outccMnes not explicitly intended at the outset. One of these was the 
widespread use of the TAK and the COP for purposes very different from 
ABE, from police and nursing education to middle -management training. 
This resulted partly from the fact that some of the people exposed to the 
Texas Guidance and Counseling packages in Austin later became involved 
in diverse fields where they could put the materials to use. 

Impact 

That the Texas Guidance and Counseling project had a major impact 
on ABE counseling in Region VI is undeniable. Outside the region its 
influence was much weaker. One tangible measure of successful 
dissemination is the number of packages distributed and the number of 
ABE teachers, counselors and administrators exposed to the kits in 
workshops. In Region VI about 3,300 teacher and counselors, or about 
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two-thirds of tha total in the region, were trained using the Texas 
Guidance materials. In Louisiana, 90 percent of the ABE teachers and . 
counselors were trained with these materials; in Texas the figure 
was 70-75 percent and in Arkansas 75-80 percent. Each state In Region 
VI received five copies of each of the packages , and additional packages 
wore made available for purchase. Texas produced 75 copies of the TAK 
for distribution within the state. No comparable figures aiv available 
for the nation as a whole , but our survey of ABE directors indicates 
that 8.7 percent of local ABE directors used products or ideas froni 
Texas Guidance and Counseling, and that all together 48.5 percent had 
heard of it. 

An important question is whether exposure to the Texas Guidance 
and Counseling materials effected change in those trained. The explicit 
objective of the training was to deepen teachers' and counselors* 
awareness of the impact of cultural differences on learning, to increase 
teachers' involvement with and feeling of responsibility for students, 
and, as a result, to improve ABE teaching. No rigorous evaluation has 
been conducted, but it seems there is little doubt in the minds of 
both project staff and the ABE practitioners interviewed that these 
objectives were indeed accomplished. In one of the pilot communities 
ABE personnel interviewed reported that the teachers' increased aware- 
ness of students' motives and problems caused them to become more 
involved with the student as a complete person and feel a greater 
personal responsibility for his retention and progress. 

The sta^f of Texas Guidance were aware of the short duration of 
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most attitudinal change, of its tendency to evaporate once the jupportive 

"temporary system'^ (e.g., workshop, therapy session) is disbanded and the 

participant goes back to his unchanged real-life situation. As one staff 

member pointed out to the researchers: 

We tried to keep the Texas Guidance and Counseling 
workshops from turning into sensitivity training. 
I am very much opposed to the fad of T-groups, 
because you turn people on artificially; and once 
they get home, how much of the effect Ic-sts? By 
contrast, the impact we created was permanent - 
I hope. 

The Texas Guidance and Counseling staff felt that lasting change was 
made possible partly by the great amount of concrete detail in the 
contents of the packages, so that "as a specific case arises, the teacher 
can recall the relevant part and fall back on it. There is enough 
specific content in the package to make it possible to recall on 
specific instances. It is not only general material." More important, 
group discussion, and not the presentation of material, was emphasized 
as the crux of the training sessions. The ample opportunities for 
group discussion, which occasionally called for explicit role playing, 
were intended to reinforce the participants' identification with the 
new role perceptions and to help them to internalize the changes. The 
emphasis on small group process placed a critical value on the choice 
of trainers to conduct the workshops. As one former state ABE director 
said: 

The packages were usee] as a vehicle to bring 
people together and to start discussing issues 
••..What makes the package utilization effective 
la the person who is presenting it.. .# 
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The discussion Is supremely Important* In one 
workshop we presented too much of the package 
In too little time - I don't think it was very 
effective • . . . 

[A project staff member added], we were extrejjiely 
selective in picking training teams -for workshops 
in other regions* 

« 

The impact of Texas Guidance and Counseling on ABE as a whole in 
Region VI was summarized by state ABE personnel in Texas as no less;, 
than "the professlonallzatlon of ABE counseling." At the start of the 
project there were few or no professional ABE counselors, and those 
who did counseling rarely had any previous experience with undereducated 
adults # As a result of the Texas Gxiidance project the priority of 
counseling was raised throughout the states Involved, and a standardized 
training program was made a regular part of the training of ABE counselors 
and teachers. 
Factore in Diaaemination 

A major factor facilitating the dissemination and adoption of the 
Texas Guidance and Counseling packages, both inside and outside of Region 
VI, was their divisibility* As noted above, in their later versions the 
kits were composed of ten completely self-contained units that could be 
mailed and used individually. A user was able to select only those 
units that met his particular needs. The Texas Guidance staff encouraged 
risers to revise and adapt materials to suit their own needs or to 
substitute their own materials where suitable. Some users. Including 
the state of New Mexico and the Southern Regional Education Board, 
have Indeed undertaken such revisions. Indications are, however $ that 
such revisions require considerable effort and resources. Even so, 
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the divisibility of the packages, originally addressed to the problems 
of Mexican- Americans in the Southwest and specifically in Texas, has 
made them usable in widely different locations and with different target 
populations ♦ As one staff member pointed out, '^The human needs compo- 
nents can be shown anywhere, and the cultural parts are modifiable 

Another factor facilitating dissemination of Texas Guidance and 
Counseling materials was the well-established netwo5^k of communication 
and cooperatiai among the state directors and between local directors, 
the state personnel and the regional program officer in Region VI. 
While this cooperation already existed when Texas Guidance and 
Counseling came into being, project development and dissemination 
further enhanced it. One of the local ABE directors in Texas, who has 
been involved both in the development and in the "consuming" of 
innovations, explained that cooperation with the already established 
communication system in Region VI permitted the project to utilize 
pers6n-to-*person dissemination strategies. 

The project staff must familiarize others with their 
ideas in person. Take, for example, our Armchair 
Program [not to be confused with the Philadelphia 
Adult Armchair]. .First came impersonal dissemination: 
We sent around brochures and tried to determine hov; 
many people responded. We found out that we got 
responses only from those places where we had 
personally made representations. 

[Researcher]: Money alone is not the most important 
factor in dissemination. Sophistication in 
dissemination techniques is important. 

[Local Director]: Word- of -mouth is still the best 
dissemination technique. We try to involve the 
state director and the RPO. That^s how you 
develop the notion of a region. 
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The cooperation of state directors and RPO's was also instrumental in 
spreading the word beyond the region through informal channels of 
communication, 

A further advantage which ensued from the close cooperation that 
Texas Guidance succeeded in establishing with state and local ABE 
personnel was that these agencies supplied const^Jit feedback from grass 
roots practicners. This feedback helped to keep the project firmly 
tied into the practical needs of the field. This has undoubtedly 
enhanced the packages^ usability and hence their "disseminability." 
* In the words of one local ABE director, "Practitioners are fed \ip with 
Ph.D.*s coming in from the" university and giving them a lot of theory 
that has nothing to do with grass-root needs." 

A factor inhibiting dissemination of the Texas Guidance and 
Counseling packages was their cost. Kits originally sold for $250, 
but mass production economy enabled reduction of the price to $125. 
While some copies of the kits were given away to state departments of 
education, the extent of their further utilization by local ABE pro- 
grams depended on face-to- face explanation of the kits* use. A national 
"cadre of trainers" was indeed prepared by Texas Guidance and Counseling, 
but after the demise of the project no additional packages '"ould be 
produced and expert training was no longer available except on a 
consultantship basis. 
Conotueion 

It is undeniable that Texas Guidance and Counseling was one of the 
more successful 309(b) projects funded by L'SOE. Within Region VI Texas 
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Guidance and Counseling succeeded in virtually trans foming the train- 
ing of ABE counselors' and teachr-rs. The success of Texas Guidance and 
Counseling can be partly attributed to the fact that its outcome was a 
••hard'' product > and hence relatively easier to disseininate than a process. 
More important, the divisibility and flexibility of the product made It 
easily adapatable to local needs and resources. 

However, a product's divisibility and flexibility alone cannot en- 
sure its adoption. Potential users must be made aware of its availa- 
bility, its relevance to their needs, and how it "fits" into their 
operations. In order to achieve this, a 309(b) project must become 
incorporated in;to an on-going, viable communications network. By 
becoming a regular part of the staff development system in Region VI , 
as well as by utilizing the formal and informal network of communications 
among the state directors and the RPO in the region, Texas Guidance 
and Counseling, was able to assure at least some continued use of its re- 
sults. In view of the frequency with which 309(b) results seem condemned 
to evaporate after the demise of the projects, the longevity of the Texas 
Guidance and Counseling Kits is indeed a positive outcome. 

This success was largely limited to Region VI. Outside the region 
the utilization of the Texas Guidance and Counseling packages has been 
much less marked.. The project was unable to link with existing networks 
of communication and training as it did in Region VI despite a dissemi- 
nation campaign aimed at preparing a national "cadre of trainers" who 
were to carry on the work. The demise of the project, the withdrawal 
of its resources, and the discontinuing of its services, created termi- 
nation of nearly all dissemination activities. 
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Section S 

■ Three Looat Impadt Demdrietratiort Projedte 

As we initially defined them, local impact demonstration projects are 
those projects which operate within a specific local area and do not have 
a regional or national focus. Table 3-2 illustrates DAEP's commitment to 
funding projects of this nature from 1967 to 1972. 

Table 3-2 

Percentage of 309(b) Projects Funded which were Local 

Impact in Nature 

„ ■ '• Local impact projects as a % 

Fiscal year of all 309 projects funded 

1972 -84 

1971 '^8 

1970 .67 

1969 '61 

1968 .67 

1967 •'♦1 



Though local impact projects have accounted for the -majority of projects 
funded since 1968, our initial inclination was to concentrate our research 
efforts on the typically larger, nationally oriented 309's, since pilot field 
work indicated that there was a much greater likelihood that the outcomes 
nationally oriented projects would be disseminated. Though this initial 
assumption has been corroborated by survey data, we believed that there 
might be lessons to be learned from the experience of local impact projects. 
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As a result, field studies were conducted of three local impact projects 
to discover if they had disseminated their results, and if not, why not. 
This study led to several conclusions that have considerable import for" 
dissemination. It must be noted, however, that with only three cases 
we cannot generalize to the total population of local impact projects. 
We realize, for example, that the Model Cities joint projects may be 
somewhat different from the projects analyzed here. Thus our conclusions 
should be conceived, of as unt"'«!t2d hypotheses- as far as the total 
population of local impact 309(b) projects is concerned. 

The treatment of local impact projects in this chapter begins with 
a description of the projects studied: 

Project: The Chinatown English Language Center 

Grantee: New York Chinatown Foundation, Inc. 

Location: 62-6^ Mott Street, New York, N. Y. 

OE Funding: FY 1972, $U0 ,000 

The Chinatown Advisory Council was estaj^lished to coordinate various 
community based civic and social programs. The Advisory Council is com- 
prised of 95 member organizations , two-thirds of which are Chinese family 
associations. 

One of the Council's first activities vras to undertake a comirunity 
needs survey, and results indicated that English language instruction was 
a top priority need. A55 a result, an education committee was established 
to develop an English language program, an assignment the committee fpund 
quite difficult because of what the project director termed ••red tapeJ* 
Initial difficulties were overcome, however, when the Council was rJble 
to mobilize political support in its behalf. As it was then constituted, 
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however, neither the Council nor the education committee could legally 
secure outside grant funds. Consequently, the Chinatown Foundation was 
established to receive and monitor grants. The Foundation is accountable 
to the Chinatown Advisory Council. 

• In order to accomodate students whose working hours were quite erratic , 
the Center concentrates on an individualized learning approach, though 
some classroom instruction was also conducted. The audio-lingual approach 
to ESL was used, and there was a concerted effort to staff the Center with 
teachers who were bilingual in Chinese. The Center served about 600 students 
out of an estimated target population of six to eight thousand. 

The English Language Learning Center was in no way part of the Title 
III state grant program, and there was no formal relationship with the New 
York public schools, though the project sought and received sporadic in- 
formal consulting advice from the New York City ABE program. Separation 
from the New York City system allowed the project to hire bilingual 
teachers who did not have teaching certificates, but this also meant that 
it did not receive official staff development training, dterials or 
administrative assistance through the state Title III system. The director 
of the Center knew of and corr«esponded with other Asiaii-oriented 309(b) 
projects on the West Coast, though no substantial information has yet been 
exchanged. The project has not to date engaged in external dissemination, 
nor does it plan to. 

Project: The Lurribee Adult Education Project 

Grantee J The Lunibe Regional Development Association 

Location: Pembroke, North Carolina 

OE Funding: Ti 1971, $35 ,000; FY 1972, $135,000 
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According to its proposal abstract, the Lumboo Adult Education 
Project was established to "Equip. . .illiteiate Lumbee Indians with the 
reading, writing and mathematical skills needed to solve their ,day-to-day 
problems. . , .The students are oxpo.cted to gain a new sense of self- 
pride and Indian identity along with their educational benefits." The 
project is located in Pembroke, North Carolina, a smaH farming town. 
Unlike many other Indian tribes, the Luiribees have neither a ref»rvation 
nor* a tribal language. They have been living alongside whites for 
many years and have, by and large, culturally assimilated, though they 
still retain a sense of Indian identity. Most Lumbee Indians own their, ^ 
ovm land, and nearly all are small farmers. The need for ABE arises from 
a common syndrome of having to withdraw from school at an early age to 
tend farms. There are approximately 30,000 Irdians in the target area, 
of which about 10,000 are believed to be functionally illiterate. The 
program currently serves about 200 students. 

The project was designed to relate to a rural population of sparse 
density and all the problems that this presents for ABE programs - 
transportation to and from classes, recruitment, end a farm work cycle. 
Recruitment and in-home instruction were central concerns. The target 
area was divided into six "centers" and each center maintained a class 
at a central location which was conducted by a teacher • A paraprofessional 
"3?ecruiter coach" who recruits students, serves as a classroom aide, and 
provides in-home instruction was also assigned to each center. If a 
recruiter encountered a potential student who could attend classes , in- 
dividualized materials were prescribed for at-home use, and the "re- 
cruiter coach" functioned as a tutor Recruiter coaches also referred 
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students to relevant social service agencies when they uncovered a need 

for such assistance. 'C; ^ 

All the project teachers were of Lunibee extractioy because it was 
hoped that Indian teachers would serve as success modols for Indian .... 
students and that they could identify culturally with their students in 
ways a Caucasian teacher might find impossible. Most. instructional 
materials were produced in-house because it was felt that commercial 
materials were both inadequate and too expensive. The project was not 
associated with the local Title III program, though informal communi- 
cation has occurred. Some of the teachers, for example, took part in 
a Title III ABE staff training session, but since they did not think the 
experience especially worthwhile, the training relationship lapsed. 

The project's most important avenue of help and assistance was 
Kitrell College, a small liberal arts college, which provided the project 
with the expertise needed to produce its own self-instructional materials. 
Neither the project director nor anyone on the staff was aware of other 
309(b) projects. The project has not as yet engaged in any external 
dissemination. 

Proiect: Program for the Spanish-speaking Community 

Grantee: PubHc Schools of the District of Columbia 

Location: Washington, D. C. 

OE Funding: FY 1970, $100,000, FY 1971, $125,000 

The primary purpose of the Program for the Spanish-speaking was to 
provide remedial and vocationally oriented education to Spanish-spea]dng 
adults. ESL, computational skills, citizenship education, and consumer 
education wore the core components of the program, In addition, the 
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project provided occupational and personal counseling, job placement, 
and social service referral assistance # A past project director esti- 
mated that 20,000 to 25,000 Spanish-speaking adults in Washington, €• , 
could benefit from the project •s services. The idea for the project 
originated with a group of Latin community leadei-^s in 1970. A proposal 
was subsequently written and funded. 

English classes were conducted utilizing a classi'XDom format. The 
basic curriculum was what the project director termed ^^survival English'^ 
- the colloquial English used in everyday speech. Community coordinators 
were hired to form the kinds of relationships with commirdty organizations 
and individuals that facilitate student recruitment and coTP4'nunity support. 
Teachers were told ^^to make this [education] a communal venture so both 
students and teachers would feel that we are learning. Teachers, for 
example, were encouraged to '^let the students teach them Spanish and to 
encourage the students, to correct them.'' The project director stated, 
••The program got to be very popular, so much so that we were oversub- 
scribed. •' 

Like the other two projects studied, the project for the Spanish- 
speaking was in no way associated with the Title III ABE program. . There 
was also no evidence to indicate that the project director or his staff 
were aware of other, perhaps similar 309(b) projects. The project did, 
however, form extensive linkages with universities in the Washington, 
D. C. area which provided vwlnntary consulting and evaluation help. 
About dissemination, the project director stated: "Dissemination as 
I see it is not telling about your project to other professionals, but 
carrying the message to the [local] people who need it." In keeping 
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with this perspective, there has been. no external dissemination. 
(kmrio Faotore 

A connnon element of the three local impact 309(b) projects studied 
was their grass-roots, community origin. The Chinatown English Language 
Learning Center, for example, was established because a community needs 
survey demonstrated a great need for ESL. The Lunibee Adult Education. 
Project and the Program for the Spanish-speaking likewise developed from 
their communities. 

The fact that all three projects originated from and were partially 
accountable to their communities seemed to affect their orientation and 
focus. The Chinatown English Languagie Uaming Senter was oriented towards, 
helping the New York Chinese; the Luihbee project focused on the educational 
needs of the Luiribee Indians, and the program for the Spanish-speaking was 
totally involved with educating Washington, D. C. Spanish-speaking Americans 
In other words, the primary objective of these projects was to operate an 
effective educational program foi- a local target group - not to develop 
evaluate , and disseminate a new approach to ABE or materials or other pro- 
ducts for national utilization. Thesb programs, then, were operationally 
oriented rather than experimentally oriented. The major reason why none 
of the local impact projects disseminated is simply that dissemination 
was not considered to be a relevant objective under the terms of their 
grants. 

One might ask, since these local impact projects are operation- 
oriented, how do they differ from the regular Title III state grant 
programs? Functionally, the local impact projects studied were very 
like local Title III programs in that they were doing essentially 
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similar things but for a special target group. Local impact projects, 
for example, experience problems which, are similar to the problems of 
Title III programs - recruitment, drop out j5Ut..<jiurrxculum development. 
Structurally, however, the three projects exhibited major differences 
from the Title III programs. 

Title III programs are attached to state education syste?.7s which 
provide such things as staff training, consulting help, and administrative 
direction on a pro forma basis. In addition. Title III programs typically 
form informal networks among themselves for mutual support, assistance, 
and communication. The local impact pr»ojects studied were in no way part 
of the Title III ABE system. They were stl^ucturally isolated from it. 
When they did form relationships with the Title III system, the relation- 
ships were informal, sporadic, and weak. 

Structural isolation had several consequences for the projects 
studied. On the negative side, isolation means that the local impact pro- 
jects were separated from the normal channels of ABE communication. When 
asked if he had heard of any. of the well-known 309(b) projects focusing on 
recruitment, one project director responded "no I haven ^tr" This was 
despite the fact that recruitment was a central component of his project. 
Similarly, when another project director was asked whether there was any- 
thing unique about her project, she responded, **yes, I feel our learning 
lab is unique.*' She was unaware that within 20 miles of her there were 
several similar learning labs administered by Title III programs. Iso- 
lation from information means that there is nothing to prevent local 
impact projects form what a PAEP official termed **re-creating the wheel." 
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It way also cause these projects to experiment with approaches to ABE 
that have been found unpromising by other projects and Title III programs. 

On the positive side, however, the local impact 309 projects were 
not constrained by any of the bureaucratic regulations imposed by the state 
education departments or public school systems. For example, the director 
of one project stated, "I feel that having teachers bilingua in Chinese is 
vexy important , but we have been unable to find enough teachers who have 
certificates." Because she was not restricted by public school regulations, 
the project director was able to hire bilingual teachers who had iio certi- 
ficates, a freedom which she felt was crucial to her project's success.. 

This does not mean that local impact projects initially faced with 
isolation do not often respond by seeking outside help. The Lunibee Adult 
Education Project, for example, established a very productive relationship 
with Kittrel College in North Carolina. " Kittrel provided the assistance 
that the Lunibee Project needed to develop its in-home instruction curriculum. 
Similarly, the Washington, D. C. program for the Spanish-speaking established 
consulting relationships with several universities which resulted in valu- 
able curriculum development and evaluation, assistance. The point is that if 
a local Impact project desires outside help it must search for it on its 
own initiative, while local Title III programs generally receive help from 
^the state education department on a routine basis. 

In their staffing patterns, all three projects studied were quite 
similar." In each program, priority in hiring was afforded to individuals 
with ethnic backgrounds similar ^o the project's clientele. Thus, all 
teachers in the Lumbee Project were Lunibee Indians, and the majority of 
teachers in the Washington and Chinatown projects were Latin Americans 
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and Chinese respectively. Of the three, the Washington project placed 
the lease emphasis on ethnicity, though it was certainly an important 
criterion for staffing. This staffing pattern seemed to be partially 
based on a belief, that since the project was designed for a vspecific, 
minority, it should be run by them rather than for them.. As the proposal 
abstract of the Luirfcee Project explained, "Thxs is a project for the 
community, by the community." More specifically, the Lunibee Project 
exclusively hired Lumbee Indians because it was felt that Indian teachers 
would serve as a positive role model for Indian students. Another reason 
for hiring teachers with ethnic backgrounds similar to their students was 
the feeling that staff menibers of similar ethnicity would relate to their 
students on a more meaningful, basis. 

Because the teachers in the projects studied were similar in ethnicity 
to their students , they seemed to perceive their role to be "helping my 
people" rather than contributing to national ABE program development. This 
tended to reinforce the purely local orientation of the projects and 
contribute to a lack of desire to disseminate. 

We now turn to the issue of dissemination* None of the local impact 
projects studied had disseminated its results to other ABE programs or 
planned to. None of their proposals specified provision for dissemination. 
When asked about dissemi.nation, each project director responded primarily 
in terms of internal dissemination - publicizing the program to the 
commilhity in order to build support and recruit students. Each project did 
conduct publicity efforts, utilizing such techniques as community liaison 
staffs aiid' publication in local newspapers, but because the project was seen 
as operational rather than experimental, external dissemination was considered 
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irrelevant. 

An important question is whether or not these pt>ojects prbduced 
anything that was replicable - that could be used elsewhere. In at least 
two of the thr-ee cases, replicable results were achieved. The Lunibee 
Project *s use of paraprofessionals for recruitment, in-home instruction, 
and classroom instruction might benefit many rural ABE programs , and the 
program for Sp^iish-speaking people's concept of survival English might 
have many applications- in other ESL programs. Nevertheless, there has 
been no dissemination of thes( results, perhaps in part because the 
-project directors do not realize that they havt developed innovations 
potentially useful to others. Moreover, there is no mechanism available 
to facilitate national dissemination of the results of such projects. 

Section 6 
The Effeotivenese of Diaeemimtion 
In assessing the effectiveness of 309(b) dissemination, the critical 
issue is the degree to which 309(b) projects have been successful in 
reaching local Title III ABE programs. In discussing this issue, two 
dimensions of dissemination must be attended to: the scope of dissemination 
and the depth of dissemination. Scope refers to the number of local ABE 
directors a 309(b) project successfully reached. Depth can be conceived 
of as a continuum, ranging from creating awareness of the 309(b) project 
to securing adoption of project ideas or products. Portrayed graphically, 
the continuum is as follows: 
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Figure 3-1 
Disseiuination-Depth Continuuni 
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Results of Dissemination 
A question included in our national survey of local ABE directors read 
as follows: "Listed below are some major 309(b) projects funded in the past* 
Please indicate how familiar you are with each project." Seven of the largest 
and most publicized projects were listed and briefly described.* Results 
were tabulated on a regional basis as shown in Table 3-3. 



*See Appendix A, item i3, for 
project descriptions • 
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Table 3-3 



BEST COPir AVAILABLE 



Effects of Disseminating 309(b) Information and Outcomes to 
Local ABE Directors, by Region* 
(In Percent, N=805) 

Northeast 



% of Local ABE 
% of Local ABE Directors Who 
Directors Who Had Heard of 
Had Not Heard the Project 
of the 309(b) ^ but Had No 

Details 



Project 

Texas Guidance and. 56.0 

Co.'usollng 

Project Communl-Link 6i».2 

SWCEL ABE Project 70.9 

**Adult Armchair 56. U 

Appalachian ABE Center 3U.3 

ABE Project 76.1 

Texas Guidance and 57.2 
Counseling 

Project Communi-Link 71.8 

SWCEL ABE Project 75.5 

AduU Armchair 69. U 

♦♦Appalachian ABE Center 21.8 

**§REB ABE Project U2.9 



20.9 

16.1* 
20.9 
21.1 
1*1.0 
15.7 

28. U 

17. S 
17.9 
22.5 
38.5 
25.0 



% of Local ABE 
Directors Quite 
Familiar with the 
Project But Had 
Not Used Products 
or Ideas 



% of Local ABE 
Directors Who 
9ad Used Pro- 
ducts or Ideas 



12.7 

. • 1U.9 
6.7 
16.5 
13. U 
U.5 

South 

8.5 
5.5 

• 

3.3 
17.8 
10.2 



10.lt 

4.5 
1.5 
6.0 
11.2 
3.7 

5.9 

4.8 
2.2 
4.8 
21.8 
21.8 



^Northeast = Conneticut , Maine^ Massachusetts v New Hampshire , Vermont , New York , New Jersey , 
Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania. 
South = West Virginia, Virginia, Alahama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana 
Mid-West 5 Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, 

Missouri, Nebraska, Noi^h Dakota, South Dakota. 
Southwest = New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, Arizona. 
o 
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^Wost = Montana, Utah, Wyoininf, California, Hawaii, Nevada, Washington, Idaho, Oregon. 
''''^Indicates project located in ref!,ion. 



Project 

Texas Guidance and 
Counseling 

Project Communi-Link 

SWCEL ABE Project 

Adult Armchair 

Appalachian ABE Center 

SREB ABE Project 

**Texas Guidance ?nd 
Counseling 

Project Communi-Link 

*SWCEL ABE Project 

Adult Armchair 

Appalachian ABE Center 

SREB ABE Project 



Tfexas Guidance and 
Counseling 

**Project Communi-Link 
SWCEL ABE Project 
Adult Armchair 
Appalachian ABE Center 
SREB ABE Project 

o 
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% of Local ABE 
Directors Wlio 
Had Not Heard 
of the 309(b) 



52.7 

62.4 
68.8 
61.2 
27.7 
76.8 

27i3 

59.8 
39.2 
75.5 
50.0 
80.6 

61.1 

47. U 
57.9 
78.1 
113.2 



Mid-West 

% of Local ABE 

% of Local ABE Directors Quite % of Locil 

Directors V/ho Familiar with the ABE Directors, 

Had Heard of Project But Had Who Had Used 

Project but Had Not Used Products Products or 

No Details or Ideas Ideas 



33.3 

20.4 
26.3 
19.7 
43.1 
19.5 

41.4 

24.7 
32.0 
16.3 
36.7 
13.3 

27.4 

20.0 
18.9 
15.6 
46.3 



86.2 11.7 
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5.9 

12.4 
3.2 

10.6 

19.1 
3.2 
Southwest 

12.1 

8.2 
16.5 
6.1 
12.2 
5.1 
West 
7.4 

18.9 
13.7 
2.1 
6.3 
. 2.1 



8.1 

4.8 
1.6 
8.5 
10.1 
0.5 

19.2 

7.2 
12.4 
.2.0 
1.0 
1.0 

4.2 

13.7 
9.5 
4.2 
4.2 
0.0 
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These results clearly indicate that dissemination efforts of 
the projects listed were most successful within their respective 
regions* The most obvious explanation of this finding is the fact 
that each project concentrated more on regional dissemination than 
national dissemination* Yet another explanation might be that the 
proximity of a 309(b) to its intended users has 'a marked positive 
effect on dissemination and utilization. There are many possible 
components to the proximity dimension. If a user is geographically 
close to a 309(b) project he is available for face-to- face training. 
Similarly, 309(b) projects can more easily communicate their outcomes 
through local communication systems with which they are familiar than 
through communication systems which are distant and foreign to them. 
Moreover, the outcomes of 309(b) projects tend to be more relevant to 
ABE programs in their immediate vicinity. Finally, there is the fact 
that the project grantees tend to have greater regional than national 
visibility. 

Though the 309(b) projects listed in our survey seem to have met 
with some regional dissemination success, the focus of this study 
has been national dissemination, the assumption being that if a 
309(b) project produces something of merit, all local ABE programs 
should have the opportunity to learn of it and use it. With the 
possible exception of the Appalachian ABE program, none of the pro- 
jects listed in our survey succeeded particularly well in disseminating 
nationally. 
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Table Z-H 

Local ARE Directors' Familiarity v/ith and Use of 309(b) 
Project Ideas and Products 
(In Percent, N=805) 



Project 



Never 
Heard 
of 



Heard of 
but Have 
No Details 



Quite Familiar 
but Have Not 
Used Products 



Quite Familiar 
and Have Used 
Products 



Texas Guidance £ 
Counseling 


52.7 


29.7 


8.9 


8.7 


Project RFD 


60.1 


25.2 


11.7 


3.0 


Communi-Link 


63.7 


19.5 


10.7 


6.1 


SWCEL ABE ..Project 


66.5 


22.3 


7.1 


4.1 


Adult Armchair 


67.2 


20.0 


7.4 


5.5 


Appalachian ABE Center 


31A 


U0.8 


• 15.3 . 


12.5 


SREB ABE Project 


66.3 


19.1 


6.1 


8.5 



In teitns of the scope of dissemination, Table 3-4 shows that six of the 
seven widely publicized 309(b) projects failed to reach at least half the 
local Title III ABE directors. In terms of depth, the data indicate that 
most Title III ABE directors who had heard of the projects did not possess 
detailed information about them, and that no project achieved more than a 
12.5 percent utilization rate. 

Detailed knowledge, as contrasted with general awareness information, 
seems to be a significant factor in securitig utilization of project outcomes. 
When the percentage of utilization reported by directors who claimed that 
they were "quite familiar" with the projects is computed, the following results: 
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Table 3-5 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



utilization Rate for Local Directors "Quite Familiar" 

with 309(b) Projects 
(In Percent) 



Project 

Texas Guidance & Counseling 
RFD 

Project Coiranuni-Link 

SVOEL 

Adult Armchair 
Appalachian ABE Project 
SREB 



% of Local Title III Directors who 
Used Products or Ideas ' 



49.3 
20.7 
36.4 
36.4 
42.6 
45.0 
58.3 



In general it appears that once local directors became quite familiar with 
a 309(b) project, the utilization rate was at least moderate. RFD seems to be 
an exception, but its major product was a highly technical TV instructional 
system not suited to replication by local programs. 

The lesson these figures seem to convey is that Local ABE directors will 
and do use 309(b) products and ideas once they have become sufficiently familiar 
with them. In part, the answer to increased utilization seems to be more 
efficient and extensive dissemination of detailed information. 

If efficient dissemination is an issue, it is useful to know which dis- 
semination channels are the most extensively used by local ABE programs. Survey 
respondants were asked to identify how they had first learned of these seven 
309 projects. Tlie results are shown in Table 3-6. 
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In order to determine which sources of information were most often usedi 
the percentage scores for each source of information (see Table 3-6) 
were averaged. Results are presented in Table 3*^7 # 

Table 3-7 

How Local Tltae JU Directors First Jjeam^d of 309JCb) Projoctai 
Mean Percentages for Sources of Information 

Information Source Mean Percent Usinj; Source 

The state education department 2^.1 

State or national conventions 17.0 

Project publications * 15.2 

Staff developnient or in-service sessions 12.1 

Other, not specified 11 • 5 

Workshops cond\icted by the project 8«6 

Other ABE directors '♦•8 

Director's own staff 2.4 

There is some difficulty in interpreting these data. Did local 
directors first learn of the projects the way they did because the projects 
stressed particular dissemination channels, or are certain channels par- 
ticularly effective for securing information and thus utilized by directors 
independently of 309(b) project emphasis? Despite this difficulty it is 
clear that state education departments arc tho single most important source 
of 309(b) information and probal)ly the most effective. State or nation?! 
conventions and project publications are also import apt sources for first 
information regarding 309 projects. Interestingly, however, project 
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workshops were seldom identified as a first source for 309 information, 
despite the fact that they were a widely used (but probably inefficient) 
dissemination strategy # 

Another way to assess the potential effectiveness of dissemination 
strategies is to determine what sources local directors typically rely on 
for information and assistance. The assumption is that local directors 
seek information for h>3lp in solving problems. If a 309(b) project can 
tap the sources that local directors typically rely on, the chances that 
local directors will receive and heed the message are considerably enhanced. 
Our survey asked the following: "In general, to what degree do you rely 
on the following sources of information or assistance for help in solving 
problems?" Local directors responded on a 1 to 5 scale, 1 indicating little 
or no degree of reliance and 5 indicating a great degree of reliance. 
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Table 3-8 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Local ABE Directors* Degree of Reliance on Selected 
Sources of Information and Assistance 



Source Mean Scale Score 

Your own staff 

*State ABE department 3.9 
Your own expertise 

ABE students 3.4 

• *Other ABE directors 3.0 

•Professional Publications 2»9 

•Experts in t\\e school system 2.8 

•State or regional adult education 

associations . ^'^ 

•Commercial publishers 2.5 

•University or college resources 2.3 
•National Adult Education Associations 2.1 
•309(b) projects 



•Sources pf information external to local ABE programs. 

' "Your own staff," "Your own expertise," and "ABE students" are all 
^ sources internal to local programs and thus cannot serve as dissemination 
channels. The high mean scores for these sources seem to indicate that 
local ABE programs are quite self-reliant , preferring when possible to . 
solve problems in-house rather than to consult external sources. Of the 
external sources, however, the state educaticm department again ranks first 
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underscoring its potential as a dissemination channel, "Other ABE directors" 
ranked second as an external information and assistance source, a finding 
which suggests that if a 309 outcome could be disseminated to local ABE 
opinion leaders, they might convey the message to many other local directors. 

The mean reliance scores for the remaining sources all fall below the 
midpoint of the scale (3), indicating a weak degree of reliance. It is 
significant to note that many of the commonly used dissemination strategies: 
publications, presentations at professional association conventions, and 
staff development workshops, fall below the scale mid-point. 309(b) projects 
themselves had the lowest of all mean reliance scores, 1.7. 

The effectiveness of a dissemination channel may vary with what was being 
disEseminated, or , in other words, local directors might consult different 
sources of information and assistance for different kinds of problems. We asked 
our respondents: "If you had a problem in each of the following .areas , which 
two sources of help or information would you be most likely to utilize?*' Table 
3-9 portrays; the results. 

With the exception of recruiting students , the external source most likely 
to be consulted for all problems was again the state education department. For 
problems within the realm of the local program^ s professional expertise, the 
tendency was to consult internal sources, principally the director's staff. 
A university or professor was unlikely to be consulted for any of the problems 
listed. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

up to this point, the dissemination experience of seven well known 
309(b) projects. has been primarily used as a basis for analyzing 
dissemination effectiveness. Perhaps the best measure of effectiveness, 
however, is .the utilization figures pertaining to all 309(b) projects 
funded since 1967. 

Table 3-10 

Utilization of 309(b) Products or Ideas 
by Local ABE Directors 
(In Percent, N=805) 



Number of 309(b) Projects Utilized by * % of ABE 

Local ABZ Directors Directors 

0, 65.1 

A 21.5 

2 8.1 

3 2.5 
^ 1.7 

5 0.5 

6 0.4 

7 . 0.1 

8 or more q,1 
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Nearly two-thirds of the local ABE directors sampled never used a 
309(b) product or idea. Though on the surface this may suggest that 
309(b) dissemination has been largely ineffective, there are several 
mitigating factors. First is the fact that though a total of 87 309(b) 
projects were funded between FY 1967 and FY 1971, many took several 
years to develop disseminatable outcomes, and others, recently funded, 
have not as yet achieved results. Thus the number of projects that have 
produced disseminatable outcomes is considerably less than 87. Second 
is the fact that the widespread utilization of innovations often takes- a 
considerable amount of time, and the 309(b) program is relatively new. 
Third, most 309 's were local Impacts which never attempted to disseminate 
results. Finally, some 309 's, such as RFD and Communi-Link , focused on 
demonstrating a novel system not intended for replication by local ABE 
programs but holding some promise for the long term development of ABE 
in the United States. 

Conotuaion 

Our findings show that state . education departments are the most 
commonly used external source of assistance and information eJid are 
■ the source where the greatest number of local directors first learn of 
309(b) projects. This suggests that dissemination would be enhanced 
if this channel were more extensively cultivated by 309(b) projects. 
Another commonly consulted external source is other ABE directors, a 
finding which suggests that dissemination would be facilitated were it 
focused towards local ABE opinion leaders. This dissemination tactic 
has seldom been systematically used, however, as is evidenced by the 
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finding that few local directors learned of 309(b) projects from other 
ABE directors. 

Aside from state education departments, the most common sources 
of information regarding 309(b) projects wore state or national con- 
ventions and project publications despite the fact that local directors 
rated them as rather unimportant sources of information and assistance 
in solving problems* Both channels, however, are commonly used by 309(b) 
projects for dissemination, a fact that probably accounts for their 
importance as a source of 309(b) information • Though the 309(b) projects 
listed were partially successful in disseminating regionally, only one 
managed to convey its measage nationally, a situation that might have been 
different had the projects used dissemination channels more commonly 
consulted by local ABE directors. Workshops, a very common dissemination 
strategy used by 309(b) projects, were determined to be ineffective both 
as an information source about 309 projects and as a source of information 
local directors rely on. 

The findings also show that once a local director becomes quite 
familiar with a 309(b) project, the chances are fairly good that he will 
use a product or idea. This suggests that more effective and extensive 
dissemination of detailed project information will significantly enhance 
utilization . 
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SeoHori 7 
■ SUmcary Analysie 

Findings pertaining to 309(b) dissemination can best be summarized 
under three interrogative headings: Whom were the projects studied trying 
to reach? What dissemination methods were used? What were the results 
of dissemination? 

The Targets of Dieeemination 
This topic relates to the target constituency of the 309(b) projects. 
Although all 309(b) projects studied were relevant to ABE in a global 
sense, some did not consider Title III ABE programs to be their primary 
client system. RED, for example, was primarily interested in developing 
and testing a mediated ABE delivery system, an outcome which the project 
staff realized had few direct implications for local Title III programs. 
Project Communi-Link's objective was to demonstrate an approach to 
community development. It was hoped that new or more effective ABE 
programs would be established but this was not seen as a necessary out- 
come of the Communi-Link process. The local impact projects all con- 
sidered their clients to be their own ABE students , not other ABE programs 
Perhaps not all 309(b) projects should be d:;rected towards up- 
-grading Title III programs. Projects like RED and Communi-Link may 
ultimately benefit undereducated adults in ways that could not be 
accomplished within the Title III structure. The point is, however, that 
unless projects are aimed at local ABE programs, we can expect little 
dissemination directed toward them, and, consequently, utilization 
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Projeot Puhlicationa 

Project Publications efforts ranged from casual dissemination of 
yearly reports (Texas Guidance and Counseling) to an extensive compre- 
hensive effort to reach many people through professionally prepared 
newsletters ( RFD Newsletter ). The advantage of publications is that 
they can reach large numbers of potential users. RFD, for example, 
distributed its Newsletter to over 2,700 persons. However, well de- 
signed publications are expensive, require professional expertise in 
planning, printing, and format, and take time to prepare. Compiling 
relevant mailing lists can also be a problein. Moreover, local ABE 
directors indicated that professional publications were a relatively 
unimportant source of information for problem solving.- 

In analyzing publication as a dissemination strategy it is important 
to examine its purpose. In each case where publications were used, the 
intent was merely to create awareness of the project rather than to con- 
vey detailed information. Our findings suggest, however, that general 
awareness information alone is insufficient to secure utilization of 
309(b) project outcomes. Detailed information, including data about pro- 
ject outcomes, their use, and benefits is reqyired. It follows that 
projects that have complex outcomes difficult to convey by publication 
should not rely too heavily on this medium as a dissemination device. 
Awareness producing methods in general should only supplement dissemination 
strategies which can convey outcomes in sufficient detail. 
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Comimtion Preeentatione 

State or national conventions were ranked second by local ABE di- 
rectors as a source of information regarding 309 projects. The advantage 
of convention presentations are that the 309(b) project can reach a large 
««««,ce,at^lal»a2 expense and that potential users can inspect products 
and ask questions regarding their use. In addition, conventions »ay serve 
as word-of-mouth fon»>s. The most obvious disadvantage is that attending 
a convention is an expensive proposition for a s,nall ABE program, and thus 
many less affluent programs are effectively read out of the convention- 
'dissemination process. Another disadvantage is that though convention 
presentations are often effective in stimulating interest in project _ 
outcomes, they seem to be Uss successful in securing product utilization. 
Vorkehopa 

' The advantage of workshops is that through face-to-face contact, very 
ccs^lex messages can be transmitted that are othen,ise difficult to convey. 
• The Co^uni-Link process, for example, is so complex that it is difficult 
to conceive its being disseminated without faoe-to-face contact. Another 
advantage to workshops is that the 309(b) project can receive immediate 
feedback In the fo™ of user reactions to its products or ideas. The prob- 
lem with workshops is that they can reach relatively few people. LocU 
directors, for example, indicated workshops were one of the least important 
sources of first infomation regarding 309 projects. Another drawback to 
workshops is that they are quite expensive. If workshops are conducted 
only for persons in the project's im,»ediate locality, expenses are mini- 
mixed though widespread dissemination is sacrificed. 
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Commercial Pi^liQationB 

The advantriges of commercial publication are that the publisher 
must bo committed to disseminating the product if he wishes to make 
a profit, and that commercial dissemination generally continues after 
the project has terminated. Of the projects studied, only RFD commer- 
cially marketed a product. It is axiomatic that commercial publishers 
will not market a product unless they feel it will be profitable. This 
means that if 309 products are to be commercially published, they must 
be sufficiently polished and attractive to preclude re- development by the 
publisher. RFD was able to create polished, marketable materials primari- 
ly because it had the publication expertise of the associate project . 
director and the University of Wisconsin School of Journalism to draw on. 
In SWCEL^s case, valuable materials were not marketed because thej' were 
too costly to reproduce. Had SWCEL consulted a publisher in the be- 
ginning, it might bave been possible to package the materials in a more 
commercially feasible form. 

A disadvantage of publication is that only hard products such as 
curriculum materials, research reports, or training manuals are amenable 
to this type of dissemination. Commercial publication also precludes 
distribution free of charge. Furthermore, copyright laws stipulate that 
releases must be secured from those whose pictures are included in fi].mGd 
materials, and portions of copyrighted materials cannot be reproduced 
without the publisher's consent. 
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Teadher Training 

Teacher training was the primary strategy used by Texas Guidance 
and Counseling to disseminate their Teacher Awareness Kits and their 
Counselor Orientation Packages. Selected teachers were first oriented 
to the use of the ^ackiafifis at a woxkshop held at the University of Texas. 
These teachers then oriented others, who in turn oriented others. ^ Thus 
a training "snowball" process was put into operation. With the cooperation 
of the. state education agencies in Region IV, Texas Guidance and Counsel- 
ing was able to familiarize about 75 percent of the Texas ABE teachers and 
90 percent of the Louisiana teachers with the packages. 

The experience of Texas Guidance and Counseling indicates that the 
teacher training snowball process can be an exti-emely effective dissemi- 
nation strategy on a regional basis. An advantage of this method is 
that state and regional in-service education units are established, viable 
systems. Since dissemination channels are already established, they need 
only to be exploited rather than created. Also, teacher training permits 
the face-to- face contact that is necessary to convey complex messages. 
Moreover, in-service education efforts, state education departments, and 
regional staff development projects are on-going systems which can con- 
tinue to disseminate long after the project has disbanded. A final 
advantage of teacher training is that both ideas and hard products suc^', 
as matcriala can be transmitted. 
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m^e Reoulte of Disaem inatton 

We have found that of the seven large, well publicized projects 
mentioned in our survey, only one succeeded in making itself known to 
over fifty percent of the local AEE directors. Moreover, most of the 
local ABE directors who had heard of the projects mentioned did not 
possess detailed knowledge of them. Utilization figures for the seven 
projects listed show less than 13 percent utilization by local directors 
in all cases. Utilization fixtures for the 309(b) program as a whole 
show that two-thirds of the local directors have never used a 309(b) 
product or idea. The obvious conclusion is that dissemination has 
been less effective than desired. In light of this conclusion, an 
important issue is what factors have impeded dissemination. The results 
of our field studies provide some answers. 
The Problem of Continuity 

One of the greatest impediments to effective dissemination is lack 
of continuity. What happens to dissemination after a project terminates? 
The answer generally is that dissemination ceases, for there is no money 
or staff available to conduct workshops, prepare piiblications , conduct 
training sessions, or make convention presentations. In SWCEL's case, 
many thousands of dollars worth of materials lie stocked in a storage 
area. Orders can be filled, but there is no on-going dissemination effort. 
Even more serious is the fact that SWCEL's materials normally require 
training for their use, and there is no one currently available to con- 
duct that training. Likewise, when Project Communi-Link disbands, the 
Communi-Lihk process will probably end also, for there will b« no one to 
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train others in the use of Microville. All of Texas Guid-nce and 
Counseling's dissemination activities outside Region VI have come to a 
halt since project termination. 

Termination seems to produce 309(b) ghost towns. This problem is 
abetted' by the fact that most projects do not succeed in fully develop- 
ing their outcomes until just prior to project termination, .and then 
there is little time to disseminate. 

The answer to this crucial problem seems to be to link 309(b) 
dissemination. to a permanent system which will continue to further adapt, 
evaluate and disseminate project output following the project's demise. 
State education departments, regional staff development projects, and 
commercial publishers presently constitute such systems. The Texas 
State Education Department, for example, still encourages use of the 
Texas Guidance and Counseling materials though the project terminated 
in FY 1971. RFD's home study materials will be in commercial circulation 

for some years to come. 

The state education department" seems to be viable as a permanent 
dissemination system. Our findings show that for local ABE .directors 
it is the most widely used source of 309(b) project information and it 
is the external source to which they are most likely to turn for infor- 
mation and assistance in solving problems. There are, hoviever, two 
possible drawbacks to relying solely on state education departments as 
permanent dissemination systems. Since there are fifty separate state 
education departments, each one would have to be informed of 309(b) 
outcomes in detail sufficient to encSble utilization by local ABE 
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becomes problematical. Our assessment of the local Title III program 
focus of the projects studied is as follows; 



Project 

Texaij Guidance and Counseling 

SWCEL 

RFD 

Communi-Link 

Three local impact projects studied 



Dissemination Focuned Directly on 
Local Title III APE Prof^rams 

Yes 
partially 

no 
. no 

no 



Dissemination Methode Used 
With the exception of the local impact projects, each project studied 
attempted to disseminate extensively Publications, workshops, conventions, 
presentations, commercial publications, and teacher training were among the 
strategies used. Table 3-11 presents a summary. 

Table 3-11 

Dissemination Strategies Used by 309 Projects ^tudied 



Project 


Project 


Convention 




Commercial 


Teacher 


Publications 


Pre sen t at i on .V. 


Workshops 


Publications 


Training 


Texas Guidance S 




• 








Counseling 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


RFD ■ 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


SWCEL 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


Project Communi-Link 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


Local Impact 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 
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programs. This would take more time and money than most 309(b) projects 
.possess. Second, if all 309(b) projects funded between FY 1967 and FY 
1972 had attempted national dissemination through state educational 
systems, these systems would have been unable to handle the sheer volume 
of input. Perhaps a national agency is required to mediate between the 
309*8 and the state education departments in order to facilitate a coherent 
and manageable system of national dissemination. 
Comunioctbility 

If a product is to be utilized, the developer must be able to 
coiran\micate detailed information about the product to the user. It is 
thus difficult to secure utilization of products \>hich are difficult to 
communicate. The problem of communlcability can be conceived as a con- 
tinuum. Simple, tangible products are the easiest to communicate, because 
the user can learn all he needs to learn about them by simple inspection. 
An example might be SWCEL's Materials Library Evaluation . Few products in 
education fall at this end of the continuum, however. At the other end 
of the continuum fall complex, process oriented products. These are 
generally products where the user is expected to adopt a system rather 
than something tangible. Products of this nature may require extensive, 
face-to-face explanation, observation, or training to communicate effective- 
ly. Moreover, in making his decision to adopt or reject, a potential 
user will probably want detailed evaluative information. Adoption may well 
require assistance from the developer. Project Communi-Link ' s product, 
community development utilizing the Microville game, is indeed complex and 
difficult to communicate - so complex, in fact, that a two-day workshop is 
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needed to convey the messa;^e# As a result the product itself could not 
be disseminated nationally (through training of trainers) because the 
expense in time and money would have been enormous. Consequently, 
project Commund-Link had to restrict itself to an awai-cuess-producing 
national dissemination effort incapable of producing adoption, SWCEL^s 
products for the most part were so complex that extensive training was 
required for their use. Training is time consuming, expensive and re- 
quires the maintenance of a training staff. When an end to funding 
produced termination of its training capability, SWCEL^s materials began 
to gather dust in a storeroom. 
Coet of Adoption 

Obviously, the more a product costs to adopt, the more difficult it 
will be to disseminate - other factors such as the need for the product 
held constant. Th'^re are several factors which comprise cost, the most 
obvious being the product price. To offset production costs, SWCEL and 
Texas Guidance and Counseling charged between $100 and $200 for their 
packages. Local ABE directors of moderate sized progrfims who were 
questioned felt that price was a drawback, since purchase funds had to 
come from the most strained part of their line Item budgets. Price is 
an even greater problem for small, less affluent programs. Price is to 
some extent overcome if a product can be shared among programs. The 
Texas Guidance and Counseling packages, for example, may be divided and 
circulated. 

Time spent on adopting a 309(b) product can represent a signifi- 
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cant cost I especially when adoption requires retraining of local ABE 
staff* Teachers, for example, may have to be released from their teach- 
ing functions • Retraining Is expensive In money as well as time* 

A third cost of adopting a 309 project may be organizational 
dislocation or the degree to which a program must reorganize Its operations 
in order to use a product* If an ESL program, for example, switched to 
the audlo-llngual approach espoused by SWCEL, considerable program re- 
organization might be required. For a program ch^mging from a traditional 
cl.assroom approach to a learning lab approach, organizational dislocation 
might be a significant cost. 
Triatdbitity and Diviaibility 

Trlalablllty refers to the user*s ability to experiment with a 
product - to try it on a limited basis before committing the entire pro- 
gram to product use* Divisibility refers to the ability to use a portion 
of a product without having to accept the "whole package." The two con- 
cepts are quite similar. In nine pilot interviews held with local ABE 
directors prior to construction of a survey questionnaire, a constant 
finding was extreme reluctance to use a product without first-hand knowr 
ledge best, gained from experimentation in one*s own program. 

. Project Communi-Llnk^s product is not trialable. A community must 
totally accept or reject the concept from the beginning, and strictly 
speaking, it is not divisible. The packages developed by Texas Guidance 
and Counseling, on the other hand, are both trialable and divisible. The 
packages can be used by all teachers in a program or by just a few. 
Group use is encouraged, but individual use is possible, and the packages 
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are organized in self-contained sections, so that some parts can be used 
and others ignored without destroying the integrity of the package. 
Modifiabilitij 

Modifiability refers to the ability of a local program to adapt a 
product to unique aspects of the local situation. ABE programs are found 
in many different settings. Instructional techniques vary as do the 
target populations served. If a 309 product cannot be adapted to the 
local situation (should adaptation be necessary) national dissemination 
is precluded. The packages developed by Texas Guidance and Counseling 
iBire quite uiodifiable. In fact, in Louisiana they were significantly 
modified to take account of the large French-speaking population, .a fact 
that contributed to a 90 percent use rate by teachers in that state. 

In contrast, the RFD television programs were criticized for their 
lack of modifiability. Since each taped program contained referenceij to 
sf^cific local names and' places, each would have to be edited for use 
elsewhere. Complex technological equipment is required for editing, 
however, making adaptation difficult and expensive. 
Uelevanae to ABE 

A recurrent theme in much of the dissemination literature is the 
concept of "relative advantage." A potential user is unli^cely to use a 
product unless the potential benefits outweigh the difficulties of 
adoption. It follows that the dissemination of 309(b) products to Title 
III ABE programs is likely to be ineffective unless the products are 
relevant to Title III needs. The relevance of some 309(b) projects to 
Title III programs is indirect. The Communi-Link process and the Micro- 
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villo game , for example , were not intended for direct use by local ABE • 
programs. The need for production and technical expertise plus the 
expense of RFD made it largely irrelevant to local programs, and some 
of SWCEL's packages peem to be of doubtful utility for ABE practitioners. 
This is not to say that all 309 (b) projects should serve the immediate 
needs of local state-grant programs. Certainly there is a need for 
policy-oriented program analysis and for projects that demonstrate 

alternative organizational or instructional systems. Nonetheless. 

adoption of outcomes of such projects by local programs cannot be expected. 

Motivation and Ability to Di88eminate 

Motivation and ability to disseminate are two obvious preconditions 
to any successful dissemination effort. Yet we have found that many 309(b) 
projects possess neither characteristic. Most of these fail within the 
general category of local impact projects. They are not motivated to 
disseminate because they perceive their primary mission to be the operation 
of an on-going educational program rather than the t^^monstration of a new 
practice. Moreover, they are typically isolated from local ABE programs 
and other 309(b) projects and are thus unaware that their outcomes could 
be of value to others. Since many local impact projects operate on 
marginal budgets , they do not have the resources to disseminate even if 
they desire toi 

Currently, there is no mechanism within the 309(b) program to 
motivate and financially support external dissemination. Though the Office 
of Education has funded dissemination efforts in selected cases, this is 
the exception rather than the rule. In fact, some 309(b) project directors 
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report that the Office of Education has discouraged dissemination using 
grant funds. To on^ knowledge no 309(b) project has ever been required 
to disseminate. 

With the absence of strong Office of Education incentives, 309(b) 
projects cannot be expected to disseminate more than thpy have to date. 
The problem is that OE cannot require dissemination without making fund- 
ing provisions for it. Given the fact that approximately fifty projects 
have been funded per year in recent years, funding individual project 
dissemination efforts nationally would be prohibitively expensive*. 
Moreover, the skills and interests needed for effective dissemination 
are often different from those required for effective project develop-: 
ment . 
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CHAPTER if BEST COPY AVMLABIE 

THE LOCAL ABE PROGIVM AS USER SYSTEM 



In this chapter the focus shifts to the local ABE prograin as user 
of innovations produced by the 309(b) system and of innovations general- 
ly. Chapter 3 examined certain aspects of the local prograin as user 
system in analyzing rates of adoption of 309(b) output and channels 
of communication utilized by progra* directors in problem solving and 
obtaining information about 309(b) projects* The present chapter con- 
centrates mainly on the organizational characteristjcs of local ABE 
programs associated with innovation generally and with 309(b) adoption 
in particular* The major question raised here is, what are the charac- 
teristics of highly innovative ABE programs? How do S'^ch programs 

differ from lees innovative ones? Also discussed in this chapter are 

« 

barriers to innovation as perceived by local ABE directors and atti- 
tudes and opinions of local and state ABE decision-makers related to 
innovation and the 309(b) program* 

Since the term innovation is used frequently in this chapter, it 
is important that we define it. For our purposes, innovation can be 
equated with planned change for the purpose of more effective pursuit 
of organizational goals. As Miles^ suggests: 

Innovation is a species of the genus •change. • 
Generally speaking it seems useful to define an 
innovation as a deliberate, novel, specific change, 
which is thought to be more efficacious in ac- 
complishing the goals of a system .... It seems 
helpful to consider innovations as being willed and 
planned for, rather than as occurring haphazardly. 
The element of novelty, implying recombination of 
parts or a qualitative difference from existing forms, 
seems quite essential. 
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In most of this chapter the discussion centers around program 
innovation broadly defined. It seems reasonable to view adoption of 
309(b) products as a particular instance or indicator of general 
innovativeness. At a later point in this chapter specific attention 
is given to the organizational correlates of 309(b) adoption. 

Unlike most research on innovation diffusion, this study focuses 
on the organization rather than the individual as the unit of adop- 
tion and analysis. Ultimately, innovation requires individual behavior 
change, but organizational factors such as size, resources, and staff 
characteristics can be powerful determinants of the nature and extent 
of innovation. In the following pages an effort is made both to iden- 
tify the organizational factors influencing innovativeness in ABE pro- 
grams and to weigh their relative importance. Hopefully, better under- 
standing of these factors will provide a basis for more eff'sctive dis- 
semination strategies and greater utilization of innovative ideas 
and practices. If we know what makes i"or an innovative ABE program, 
it may be possible to encourage change in existing programs so that 
innovation is more likely to occur. 

This chapter is organized in several sections. The first de- 
scribes how data were obtained from local programs, including ques- 
tionnaire construction, sampling, data collection, and data analysis. 
Technical material on the construction of indices used to measure 
certain variables appears in Appendix D. Survey results are reported 
under the following headings: Profile of programs nominated as most 
innovative; statistical analysis of factors affecting innovativeness; 
statistical analysis of factors affecting 309(b) adoption; barriers 
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to innovation; opinions of local directors on innovation-related 
issues; opinions of state ABE directors on issues related to innova- 
tion and the 309(b) program. 

. Deeaription of Reseccroh Proaedurea 

The Questionnaire 

Data were collected by means of a national survey of ABE programs. 
A questionnaire entitled "Problems of Adopting New Practices in ABE: 
A National Survey" was the outcome of the staff's accumulated first 
hand experience with ABE and of an exploratory pilot study. The pilot 
study consisted of a series of open-ended interviews with nine ABE 
directors in programs of various sizes and types located in several 
Northeastern states. The interviews provided a wealth of information 
and insight related to professional communication networks and the use 
of innovative ideas and practices by local programs. In final form, 
the questionnaire elicited information about familiarity with, and 
adoption of, 309(b) output and other innovations; attitudes about the 
importance of innovation and research; sources of information and 
assistance used in problem solving; factors facilitating and inhibiting 
innovation; and characteristics of the ABE program (e.g., size, budget) 
and of the director (e.g. , age, professional training), A copy of 
the questionnaire, including percentage distributions for each item, 
is found in Appendix A. 

Sampling • 

In the summer of 1972 complete lists of local ABE programs were 
obtained from the state ABE directors for all U.S. states and territories 
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except Alaska. A 50 percent sample of local ABE programs was decided 
upon* a sample size more than adequate for complex data analysis and 
accuracy of inference. The selection of the sample was accomplished 
as follows. The lists were arran^jed by USOE region and within each 
region by state. Each program was assigned a sequential number 
indicating its region, state, and locality. For each state and 
territory, the even-numbered programs were selected, that is, every 
other program on the list. This procedure yielded a total of 1282 ABE 
progran;:! A comparison of this sample with the other 50 percent of 
the programs (included in cinother survey) indicated no significant 
difference in any of the organizational or personal background variables. 
Consequently, we are confident that this sample reflects the true 
characteristics of the population. 

It was later decided to drop Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Trust Territories fiom the sample because of evidence that ABE 
programs there were sufficiently different from those in the 50 states 
to distort our findings. The elimination of Puerto Rico and the U.S. 
dependencies reduced the sample to 1238 programs. A further elimina- 
tion, occurring as a result jof the use of some randomly selected pro- 
grams for a pretest of another survey instrument., reduced the sample 
to 1210. A further reduction was necessitated by 'in«cc«racif.s in the 
lists supplied by the state directors. Some programs had ceased to 
function, others were satellite centers of larger programs, and still 
others did not have ABE classes. The final adjusted size of the sample 
was 1158 local ABE programs* 
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Data Colleotion 

Questionnaires wore mailed to the 1282 directors comprising the 
original sample In March, 1973. A postcard reminder was mailed after 
three weeks to those who had not yet i:«sponded, and a second question- 
naire was^mailed to the remaining non-respondents in mid-April. 
Altogether, 897 replies were received, or 70 percent of the total, . 
unadjusted sample. After adjustments for the deletion of U.S. de- 
pendencies, invalid cases, and unusable returns, 805 questionnaires 
remained. These constituted 70 percent of the total adjusted sample,, 
an unusually high response rate for a mailed questionnaire survey* 

Meaaurement of Imovativeneae and 309(b) Adoption 

Developing a satisfactory measure of program Innovatlveness proved 
to be a difficult problem. Are there any objective criteria that, 
taken together, are valid Indicators of Innovatlveness? Can the re- 
searcher arbitrarily determine which practices uniformly define an 
innovative program? On the other hand, how valid and i^eliable are 
self-ratings of innovativeness volunteered by local program directors? 
In the end it was decided to use several different measures of inno- 
vativeness including an "objective^^ index, self-rating^s , and nomina- 
tions for '^w>st ittnovatiye pvogr^fff^ on a state-by-sttcte basis. 

A list of innovative practices was developed as the basis for the 
objective index, ihe items were selected to reflect different aspects 
of program operation, to roughly parallel each other in scope or magni- 
tude of impact, and to include fairly recently introduced practices. 
By using a combination of many practices rather than one or t;;o we 
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hoped to minimize bias against any particular program the objective 
conditions of which might render a specific practice irrelevant. The 
practices included in the index were; 

I 

- The use of volunteers as teacher aides 

- The use of programmed instructional materials 

- Classes held in student homes 

- The use of coping skills (e.g. , how to get a job) curriculum 
materials 

- Teachers crained to perform counseling functions 

- Classes held in business or industried sites 

- Aides employed to recruit students 

To professionally sophisticated adult educators none of the above 
practices is extraordinarily novel or exciting. They are, however, 
distinct departures from conventional practice in ABE and in this 
sense they can be considered innovative. The latest and "hotest" 
innovatious ai?e by definition not widespread enough to be useful for 
measuring innovation in a large scale survey study. 

The datails of scoring and the intercorrelatibn of the seven 
index items are given in Appendix D. In brief, each item was weighted 
equally, and the sum of the item weights was used as the index score. 
The seven items were positively and significantly correlated with each 
other, enhancing our confidence that the index measured a single 
dimension. 

Two subjective criteria were also used to measure innovativeness. 
One was self-ratings. Respondents were asked: "Given the circum- 
stances in which your ABE program has been operating, how innovative 
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has your program been In the last few years.** Response options were 
•Very innovative" (score of U), "fairly innovative" (3), "not very 
innovative" (2), and "not innovative" (1). The other subjective 
criterion was nomination as an innovative program. Directors were 
asked to identify the ABE program that they considered to be the most 
innovative in their state. The item defined an innovative program as 
"one that tries out new ideas and practices sooner and more often than 
other programs ♦" Of the 348 nominations (some programs were nominated 
more than once)) we were able to locate completed questionnaires for 
111. In other words, 111 programs that received one or more nomina- 
tions were included in our study sample and also returned usable 
questionnaires. Thus we had data on more than 100 programs judged by 
at least one local director to be the most innovative in tl\e state* 
Some directors, not surprisingly, nominated their own programs. 

The final dependent measure consisted of an index to measure ex- 
tent .of adoption of 309(b) output. The index was composed of the 
combined number of J')9(b) projects from which the respondent adopted 
products or ideas. Thus if a respondent reported adoption of some 
product produced by one 309(b) project , he received a score of 1, If 
he indicated use of products from two 309*8, he received a score of 2. 
The total index score for any one program ranged from 0-8. Two-thirds 
of the sample did not adopt any 309(b) products and thys had scores of 
0. For a list of 309(b) projects used as the basis for the index and 
for details on scoring, see Appendix D. 

In ' reporting findings related to innovativeness, emphasis was 
placed on nominations for "most innovative program** and on the 
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objective index. In our judgment, the validity of the self-ratings 
was suspect because of the possible tendency of administrators to 
exaggerate the virtues of tlieir own organizations. The correlation 
between ;ielf-ratings and the objective index was a moderately high 
..UO, which suggests that the two measures overlapped somewhat but did 
not tap precisely the same dimension. A problem with the objective 
index was that it may have been biased against small programs since 
some of the practices included in the index, such as use of recruit- 
ment aides, may not have been feasible for many small or marginal 
operations. Interestingly, however, program size correlated only 
slightly lower with self-rated innovativeness (.18) than with the ob- 
jective index (.26). Thus the size bias of the objective index seems 
negligible. It is also pertinent that only 10 percent of the small 
programs rated themselves "very innovative" compared with 23 percent 
of the medium sized and 37 percent of the large programs. Regardlesp 
of the measure used to determine innovativeness, the organizational 
features of innovative programs that epierged from the analysis were 
substantially identical. 

Meaeurement of Independent Variable e 

Our previous research on ABE^, and other studies dealing with 
the organizational correlates of innovation^, suggested a number of 
organizational variables likely to influence innovation in ABE programs. 
Size of the organization is one such variable. The few studies^ that 
have examined the relationship between size and innovation have found 
that larger organizations (except perhaps the very largest) tend to 
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be more innovative. We expected this to be true in ABE because larger 
progreuns have more resources, both financied and human, are secure 
enough to risk innovation, and tend to be "plugged- in" to professional 
communications networks which are a major source of innovative ideas. 
Number of teachers was judged a more reliable indicator of program 
size than number of students. Consequently, the number of full-time 
equivalent teachers was used to measure program size. Part-time 
teachers (less than 20 hours per week by our definition but in practice 
usually less than 10 hours) were counted as one- fourth of a full-time 
equivalent teacher. 

Affluence, which of course is closely related to size, was con- 
sidered another variable likely to have a positive impact on innovative- 
ness. If size is taken as given, it seems reasonable that relatively 
more affluent programs will tend to be more innovative simply because 
most innovations cost money to implement. In the statistical analysis 
affluence was measured by total operating budget for 1972-73 or the 
latest year available with size held constant. 

"institutional security was another variable considered potentially 
Important in accounting for innovativeness in ABE programs. Adult 
education is an enterprise plagued with institutional uncertainty and 
marginality. Havelock identified "need for stability" as a barrier 
to organizational innovation. It seemed likely that secure programs 
would be in a better position to run the risks of innovation than 
would unstable, insecuie programs. An inde)c was constructed to measure 
security based on the following four variables, each weighted equally: 
success recruiting students, degree of community awareness of the ABE 
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program, the "support! veness*' of the parent organization, and the 
program's ovm assessment of the degree to which it is secure and 
established. Appendix D contains additional information on the con- 
struction of this index. 

The final major independent variable was the director's "pro- 
fessionalism." It is almost self-evident that innovation is encouraged 
by "increased professional identity. An organization meifiiber with 
strong professional ties is quite likely to be interested in applying 
and advancing his profession. "^'* Our own research on ABE*' indicated 
that perhaps the single most important factor in program success was em 
ployment of a full-time, professionally competent adult educator to 
direct the program. Professionalism is a broad concept implying 
numerous components such as professional training, participation in 
professional associations, and commitment to the profession. In the 
present study we developed a rather complex index to measure this 
concept (it is described fully in Appendix D). In brief, the index 
was based on the following assumptions. The highly professional 
director: 

• Devotes more of this time to ABE and other adult education 
responsibilities 

- Has more formal training in the field of adult education 

- Is more active in adult education professional associations 

- Sees adult education as central to his future career plans 

Data Analyeie 

The data were analyzed in a number of different ways. First, a 
correlation matrix was generated so that evciy variable employed in 
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the survey was correlated with every other variable. This procedure 
enabled us to see which independent variables (budget, size, etc#) 
were correlated with each other and also how each one was correlated 
with the dependent variables of innovativeness and 309 adoption* It 
was found, for example, that all the variables bearing on the general 
dimension of institutional security were correlated with each other 
and also with innovativeness and 309 adoption. The same was true for 
variables related to the director's professionalism. Each cluster of 
related variables seemed to measure the same underlying dimension and 
thus formed the basis for construction of composite indices • All of 
the variables used in the ensuing analyses were indices > except for 
size and budget, which were based on single measures • After examina- 
tion of the matrix of intercorrelations and the construction of indices, 
the data were analyzed in cross-tabular form followed by multiple re- 
gression analysis to provide more precise estimates of the iippact of 
each independent variable on innovativeness and 309 adoption, 

Profile of Progrme Nominated Most Innovative 
The 805 local directors who responded to the national survey, 
"Problems of Adopting New Practices in ABE," were asked the following 
question: 

An innovative ABE program might be defined as 
one that tries out new ideas and practices sooner 
and more often than other programs. In your judg- 
ment, which one ABE program in your state is the 
most innovative according to this definition? 

Data were not available for every program nominated because the study 

questionnaire was sent to only half the programs in the U.S. Some of 
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these progx»an)s did not respond, and some of the programs nominated 
simply could not be identified from our lists. Completed question- 
naires were located foi' 111 of the nominated programs. What follows 
Is a comparison of these 111 programs with the total study sample of 
805 programs. The differences would have been even more sharply 
defined had the nominated programs been deleted from the comparison 
group. 



?rogrm Charaotevietioe. Innovative ABE programs: 

- are slightly more likely to be administered by a 
conmiunity college (17% compared to 11% for the 
sample of 805 programs)* 

- hav? been operating for an average of 7.8 years 
compared with 6.5 years for other programs 

- have an average enrollment of 851 students compared 
with 296 for other programs 

- experience less difficulty recruiting students (about 
1/3 reported great difficulty; 1/2 of the other pro- 
grams reported great difficulty) 

- have an average operating budget of nearly $100,000 
compared with $35,000" for other programs 

- hold a larger proportion of their classes in their 
own adult education facility (32% compared with 19%) 

- report that more teachers have had pre- or in- 
service training (75% compared with 63%) 

- report lower teacher turnover (9% per year 
compared with 15%) 

- employ, on the average, twice as many teachers, super- 
visors, lab specialists, counselors and aides 

- report that they are highly secure and well 
established (80% compared to 60%) 



*Tliis means that 17 percent of the programs nominated as innovative were 
administered by community colleges .^ercas only 11 percent of the totril 
samp3o of 005 programs were commijfciKci college sponsored. 
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Director Charaoteriatioa^ Directors of innovative ABE programs: 

- are much more likely to devote full time to ABE (37% 
compared to 15%) > and if part-time > their other pro- 

. fessional T»esponsibilities are much more likely to be 
in adult education (64% compared to 35%) 

- are more likely to be working on or have completed 
a graduate degree in adult education (22% compared 
to M) 

- report that they are "very active" in adult educatic»i 
professional associations (55% compared to 33%) 

- see adult education as "very central" to their career 
plans in the next five years or so (81% compared to U8%) 

Utilization of 309(b) Output. Innovative ABE programs: 

- are nearly twice as likely to be familiar with the 
309(b) program (56% compared to 32%) 

- are considerably more likely to have utilized ideas 
or products from the seven 309(b) projects listed in 
the questionnaire > especially Texas Guidance $ SWCEI > 
Adult Armchair, and the Appalachian ABE Demonstration 
Center. They were roughly twice as likely as other 
programs to adopt output from these projects (percentages 
adopting ranged from 10% for SWCEL to 22% for the 
Appalachian Center) 

- are considerably more likely to be familiar with other 
309(b) projects not mentioned in the questionnaire 
(23% compared to 8%) 



Inpovativenees as Measured by Objective Index 

ABE programs nominated as highly innovative more often 
adopted the seven practices included in the objective index 
of innovativeness than did programs in the comparison group. 
Roughly twice the proportion of nominated programs* adopted 
such practices as using volunteers and aides, holding classes • 
.in industrial sites, using aides to recruit students, and 
holding classes in student homes. 
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Self Rated ■Innovativeneaa 

ABE programs nominated as highly innovative rated 
themselves as much more innovative than did programs 
not nominated. Sixty-three percent of the nominated 
programs characterized themselves as "very innovative" 
compared with only 19% of the total sample. 

The overall profile of the innovative program thait emerges from 
the preceding comparisons is sharply defined. Innovative programs tend 
to be larger, more affluent, and more institutionally secure than 
others. Directors of such programs devote more time to ABE and other 
adult education responsibilities, are more active in adult education 
professional associations, are r.ore likely to have had formal training 
in adult education, and more often see adiilt education as central in 
their career plans. The directors of innovative programs, in short, 
tend to be full time, active aduJt education professionals. Finally, 
innovative programs are more liVeiy than others to be aware of the 
309(b) program and to have adopted 309(b) ideas or products. 

Statietiaal Analyaia of Faatora Affecting Innovativeneaa 
The next step in the analysis was to examine more closely the 
relationship of such variables as size, security, budget and profes- 
sionalism to program innovativeness. Since all 'of these variables were 
correlated with each other, as well as with innovativeness, the major 
task was to manipulate the variables statistically in order to develop 
a "causal" model which shows the Independent impact of each variable 
on innovativeness with all the other variables "controlled." For 
example, size and professionalism are both, correlated with innovative- 
ness and also with each other. It could be that the relationship 
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between professionalism and innovativeness is totally spurious because 
the highly professional directors are employed by the large programs. 
Thus the real determinant of innovativeness may be size alone. On the 
other hand, both variables might be related to innovativeness, but one 
may have more impact than the other. In the initial part of the fol- 
lowing discussion, the relationship of size and professionalism to 
innovativeness is explored using contingency tables. Percentage dis- 
tributions are easy to comprehend and provide useful descriptive in- 
formation. Cross-tabulation, however, is clumsy and inefficient when 
more than two independent variables are included in the analysis. 
Consequently, the final analysis is based on multiple regression which 
permits assessment of the impact of all relevant independent variables 
on the dependent variable of innovativeness. 

Table 4-1 shows the relationship of program size* to innovative- 
ness" as measui-^d by the objective index. 



Table U-1 

Innovativeness of ABE Programs by Size 
(In Percent, N=781) 



Program 
Innovativeness 




Small 
(n=355) 


Size of Program 
Medium 
(n=308) 


Large 
(n=118) 


Low 

Medium 
High 




49.3 
23.7 
27.0 


29.2 
22.1 
U«.7 


19.5 
11.0 
69.5 


Total 




100% 


100% 


100% 


Tau b*»'' = .28, 


Sig. 


at .001 level. 






*Small = less 


than 


2 PTE teachers; 


medium-size = 2- 


6.75 PTE's; 



large s 7 or more PTE's. 

*«»**Kendall's tau b is a non-parametric cor^lational statistic analagous 
to the familiar Pearson r and can be interpreted similarly. 
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Table 4-1 shows a fairly strong relationship between size and 
innovativeness. About 70 percent of large prograitis are highly inno- 
vative coinpared with only 27 percent of small programs. Fewer than a 
fifth of the large programs fall in the least innovative category ^ 
whereas nearly half of the small programs are in this category. Medium 
sized programs > as one would expect > fall in-between. 

While large programs are about 2.5 times as. likely to be innova- 
tive as small programs, this ratio is more than 3.5 when we compare 
directors who scored high on the professionalism index with those who 
scored low. As indicated in Table U-2, two-thirds of the directors 
who scored high on professionalism headed highly innovative programs. 
However, less than a fifth of those who scored low on the professionalism 
index headed innovative programs. 

Table U-2 

Innovativeness of ABE Program 
by Director's Professionalism 
(In Percent, N=805) 

Program ' [ Director's Professionalism 



Innovativeness 


Low 


Moderate 


High 




(n=276) 


(n=267) 


(n=262) 


Low 


56.5 


»»0.0 


15.3 


Medium 


25. U 


21.0 . 


16.0 


High 


18.1 


39.0 


68.7 


Total 


100% 


1C0% 


100% 



Tau b = .33, Sig. at .001 level. 



The logical next question is how do size and director's profes- 
sionalism interact in accounting for innovativeness in ABE programs? 
Is the apparent influence of pi'ofessionalism spurious due to the fact 
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that large programs tend to have highly professional directors? Or, 
if size is held constant, is professionalism the more important factor? 
Table U-3 shows the effects of professionalism with size controlled. . 

Table U-3 

Distribution in Percent of Highly Innovative ABE Programs 
by Size and Director's Professionalism 

(N=328) 



Director's 
Professionalism 


Small 
(n-96) 


Size of Program 
Medium 
(n=150) 


Large 
(n=82) 


Low 

Moderate 
High 


1U.3 
26.2 
58.6 


25.3 
U9.1 
66.1 


29. U 
59.3 
82.4 



It is clear from Table U-3 that director's prof'^ssionalism , while 
not completely eliminating the effect of size, nonetheless is an inter- 
vening variable of considerable potency. It will be recalled that 
only 27 percent of small programs were found to be highly innovative. 
Yet when the variable of director's professionalism is introduced, we 
find that nearly 60 percent of small programs with highly professional 
directors are highly innovative. Director's professionalism has equally 
dramatic effects in the case of medium-sized and large programs. Size, 
of course, continues to have an independent impact on innovativeness 
inasmuch as large programs with highly professional directors are more 
likely to be highly innovative than small programs with highly profes- 
sional directors. 

. So far we have examined the one-to-one relationships of size and 
professionalism to innovativeness and the effects of professionalism 
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with size held constant. It seems apparent at this point that profes- 
sionalism is probably the main factor accoiinting for innovativeness. 
But what about other potentially important variables such as affluence 
and security? In order to assess the significance of these variables, 
in conjunction with size and professionalism, we used the statistical 
technique of multiple regression. This statistical procedure permits 
examination of the relationship of a set_ of independent variables to 
a dependent variable while taking into account ("controlling for") the 
Interrelationships of the independent variables.^ The order in which 
the independent variables are introduced into the regression formula 
is important because the first variable is not controlled whereas each 
succeeding variable is controlled on every variable which precedes it. 
Thus in Table U-U, budget is not controlled, but professionalism is 
controlled on budget, size, and security in that order. Regression 
analysis yields a "pure" estimate of the independent effect of each 
predictor variable on the dependent variable. 

T&ble U-4 

Summary Table for Multiple Regression: 
Innovativeness with Budget, Size, Security 
and Professionalism 



Independent Variable 


Multiple 
Correlation 


R Square 
(Variance) 


Simple 
Correlation 


Beta 


Budgibt 


.28 


.08 


.28 


.08 


Size 


.32 


.10 


.26 


.11 


Security 


.35 


.12 


.19 


.09 


Professionalism 


.51 


.26 




.41 
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Table U-U represents a model of the relationship of four inde- 
pendent variables to innovativeness in ABE programs. In developing 

9 

theoretical models for multiple regression, as Blau points out , each 
variable should be entered in logical order so that those variables 
over which the organization has least control, such as budget and 
size, precede variables that are more susceptible to the influence of 

the organization. 

Table confinT.s our earlier conclusion that the director's 
professionalism is by far the most important variable in accounting 
for innovativeness in ABE programs. Beta, the value in the right 

» 

column, is a standard partial regression coefficient. It indicates 
the "weight" of each variable in the equation with the effects of 
all other variables held constant. The Beta for professionalism is 
roughly fovv times greater than for any other variable in the table. 
It is instructive, too, to examine the multiple correlations. Taken 
together, budget, size and security correlate .35 with innovativeness. 
However, when professionalism is added the multiple correlation jumps 
to .51 anu the variance accounted for by the independent variables more 
than doubles. The table also tells us that the variables in the equa- 
tion account for 26 percent of the variance, that is we have identified 
only one-fourth of whatever it is that results in ABE programs being 
innovative. Viove than half of the explained variance is accounted for 
by the professionalism of the local ABE director. 

Up to this point we have used only the objective index to measure 
the innovativeness of ABE programs. Table U-5 is identical to the 
preceding table except that the dependent measure is self-rated innova- 
tiveness. 
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Table U-5 

Summary Table for Multiple Regression: Self Rated 
Innovativeness with Budget, Size, Security 
and Professionalism 



Independent Variable 


Multiple 
Correlation 


R Square 
(Variance) 


Simple 
Correlation 


Beta 


Budget 


.29 


.08 


.29 


.16 


Size 


.29 


,08 


.18 


-.01 


Security 


.U3 


.19 


.35 


.28 


Professionalism 


.50 


.25' 


39 


.28 



It is interesting that budget has a fairly substantial Beta weight 
on this measure of innovativeness, but that size, independent of budget, 
has virtually no impact. But what is most surprising is the very heavy 
impact of security — with a Beta weight equal to that for director's 
professionalism. It is possible that directors who rated their own 
programs highly innovative were in part expressing a sense of well being 
due to greater institutional security. On the other hand, it could be 
that security is more important and size less important than our pre- 
vious analysis suggested. However, it should be kept in mind that 
programs nominated as highly innovative were on the average more thai\ 
twice the size of pro^^rams not nominated. In any event, even when 
self-rating are used as the dependent measui^e, director's professionalism 
emerges as a ri'^itically Important variable. It is worth noting, too, 
that the amount of variance explained is almost Identical whether self 
ratings or tlip objective index is used to measure innovativeness. 

In summary, then, director's professionalism emerges as the key 

* 
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variable in explaining program innovativeness. Size and budget 
(which correlate .51) are also important variables, independent of pro- 
fessionalism. Taken together, they seem to have a good deal of impact 
on innovativeness* Security is also associated with innovativeness, 
especially when innovativeness is measured by self ratings. Of course, 
all of these relationships are fundamentally correlational. It has 
not been demons tr aired that size and px^eMionallsflp ieinovative- 

ness in ABE programs. But, as with cigarette smoking and lung disease, 

♦ 

the logic of a causal link is more than mildly compelling. It should 
also be noted that the foregoing analysis was successful in accounting 
for only about one -fourth of whatever it is that results in innovative 
ABE programs. Other identifiable factors surely play a major part, 
most probably teacher and student characteristics and various features 
of the larger organizational and community environments. 

Statistical Analyaie of Faatora Affecting 309(b) Adoption 
The adoption of 309(b) ideas and products is a specific manifesta- 
tion of general program innovativeness. As pointed out above, programs 
nominated as innovative were much more likely to have heard of the 

309(b) program and co have adopted 309(b) products or ideas. One would 

« 

expect that the characteristics of 309(b) adopters would be similar to 
those of innovative programs generally and this turned out to be the 
case in the multiple regression analysis. However, the relationship 
of such variables as size and professionalism to 309(b) adoption was 
not as pronounced as was the case with f,iirter*\l ini^ovativGness. la^^X^ 
presents the r«sultfi V^ulti^^lfi reeT>f'.anifAn .^nc^^y^jia With 30^ (h) 
adoption as tho dependent VAtiftt^lf^i 
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Table U-6 

Summary Table for Multiple Regression: 
309 Adoption with Budget, Size, Security 
and Professionalism 



Independent Variable 


Multiple 
Correlation 


R Square 
(Variance) 


Simple 
Correlation 


Beta 


Budget 


.26 


.07 


•.26 


.13 


Size 


.28 


.08 


.22 


.10 


fiecaaopity 


.29 


.08 


.11 


.05 


Professionalism 


.36 


.13 


.30 


.23 



It is interesting to compare Table 4-6 with Tabel U-U. The same 
variables explain roughly half as much of the variance in the case of 
309(b) adoption as they did in the case of innovativenesa generally. 
Taken together, budget and size account for about 60 percent of the 
'■explained variance, security accounts for almost none, and profes- 
sionalism for about UO percent. Thus in the case of 309(b) adoption 
budget and size appear to loom somewhat larger, security is of negli- 
gible importance, and director's professionalism, while somewhat 
attenuated, remains the most salient single factor. It may be that 
309(b) adoption is a different phenomenon from innovation generf''''y 
and that we have failed to identify some critically important variables. 
But it seems more probable that the measure of 309(b) adoption was co 
crude (two-thirds of the sample scored 0) that statistical analysis was 
less pffectiial in highlighting important correlates. 
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Barviere to Innovation 
This section briefly addresses the problem of barriers to innova- 
tion at the local program level as perceived by ABE directors . The 
directors were asked: "In your experience, to what degree have the 
following factors generally inhibited innovation in your ABE program?" 
Respondents rated each of eight factors on a five point, scale . Percent 
distributions for each factor ^ with scale values coliecpsed intt> three 
categories, are shown in Table 4-7. 



Table U-7 

Selected Factors Inhibiting Innovation as 
Seen by Local ABE Directors 
(In Percent, N=805) 



Deg7>ee of Importance 



Inhibiting Factor 


Little 


Some- 


Great 


Insufficient funds .... 


28.4 


19.0 


52.7 


Insufficient staff time .... 


23.2 


17.9 


59.0 


Lack of staff support .... 


79.2 


12.5 


8.2 


Irisufficient information 
regarding innovations .... 


38.0 


34.5 


27.5 


Need for staff retraining .... 


42.2 


31.4 


26. '4 


Interference from superiors .... 


85.6 . 


6.9 


7.4 


Scarcity of innovations that 
would improve program .... 


49.3 


30.6 


20.1 


Lack of innovations that can be 
tried first on a limited basis . . . 


49.3 


32.3 


18.4 



Not unexpectedly, insufficient funds and staff time are by far the 
most significant perceived barriers to innovation in local ABE programs 
But, looked at another way, it is perhaps surprising that nearly half 
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the respondents indicated that lack of money and time inhibited inno- 
vation only slightly or moderately. Lack of staff support and inter- 
ference from superiors — interpersonal organizational factors — seem • 
of j..inor import for most programs. Significantly, more than a fourth 
of the directors rated insufficient information about innovations as 
a major barrier. About a fifth suggested that worthwhile innovations 
are less than abundant. Of course^ this jperception may well be re- 
lated to lack of information. 

Lack of fur*ds and staff time are problems not eaijily remecliad. 
But lack of information about innovation, another important barrier, 
can be at let- ^^rrtly overcom** uy more vigorous and systematic attempts 
to disseminate inf ' ation abouc promising program practices to those 
who need it. * . 

The degree to which the above factors are seen as barriers was 
partially affected by prograir size and the director's professionalism.* 
In large /programs , and those headed by directors who scored high on 
professionalism (these variables, of course , are related), lack of 
• fuiids was seen as a slightly greater barrier than in small programs 
and in programs with directors who scored low cii professionalism. 
Perhaps this is because large programs have had mo e experience with 
innovation and its costs. Less puzzling is the fact that insufficient 
Information is less of a barrier in the case of large programs and 
programs headed by highly professional directors. However, interference 

*The stat«»ments which follow are based on the results of cross-tabular 
analysis. In each case the Chi Square statistic was significant at 
the .05 level or higher. 
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by superiors Is a slightly greater barrier In such programs ^ perhaps 
because larger programs are more bureducratlzed. 

Opinions of Local Directors 
on Innovation-Related Issues 

The directors surveyed were presented with several statements 
concerning innovation and asked to Indicate the extent of their agree- 
ment or disagreement with each. Percentage distributions of responses 
to each statement, with scale values collapsed into three categories, 
are presented in Table 



Table 



Extent of Local ABE Directors' Agreement /Disagreement 
with Statements Related to Innovation 
(In Percent, N=805) 



Statement 


Extent of Agreement/Disagreement 
Strongly \ Strongly 
Disagree Neutral Agree 


The most useful innovations are 
those we have created locally 
for our ABE program 


14.0 


38.8 


47.2 


The state ABE staff actively 
supports innovation in my ABE 
program 


6.8 


lU.U 


78.8 


Federal funds available for ABE . 
experimentation and demonstration 
should be preserved raLher than 
reallocated for operational pur- 
poses 


33.2 


2U.7 


U2.0 



Nearly half of the directors indicated strong agreement with the 
proposition that the most usefiil innovations are those developed local- 
ly. Tnis seems to indicate a large measure of inventiveness and self- 
reliance at the local program level, although it miy also reflect the 
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shortcomings of the 309(b) system in developing relevant ideas and 
products and effectively disseminating them. A mechanism for identi- 
fying and disseminating locally produced innovations does not exist, 
although it would appear to be needed. It is of considerable interest 
to note that the great majority of directors strongly agree that the 
state ABE unit actively encourages innovation at the local level. 
Finally, it is noteworthy that the directors were roughly evenly 
divided on the issue of maintaining funds for ABE experimentation and 
demonstration, with a somewhat larger proportion favoring continuation 
of such activities. Since reallocation for operational purposes would 
directly benefit local programs, it is perhaps surprising that only a 
third of the directors strongly disagreed with the statement that monies 
should be preserved for demonstration and experimentation purposes. 

The opinions of directors who scorsd high on professionalism 
differed slightly from those who scored low. Compared to directors who 
scored low on professionalism, a larger proportion (^f ^ghscoring 
directors: 1) strongly agreed that the most useful innovations are 
locally developed; 2) strongly agreed that the state ABE staff actively 
supports innovation; 3) strongly agreed that federal funds for ABE de- 
monstration activities should be preserved. 

Opinions of State ABE Direatcrp on Iseuea 
Related to Innovation and the 209(b) Program 

State ABE directors, who were mailed a separate questionnaire 

(see Appendix C), were also asked to rate the extent their agreement 

with a series of statements relating to the 309(b) program and the 

,.problem of dissemination. Their responses are shown in Table U-9. 
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Table 4-9 

Extent of State Directors' Agreement /Disagreement 
with Statements Related to the 309(b) Program 
and Innovation Dissemination 
(In Percent, N=35) 



Statement 

Funds currently allocated under 
309(b) for experimentation and 
demonstration should be re- 
allocated for operational 
purposes 

The best way to disseminate 
innovations to local ABE pro- 
grams is through the state 
ABE agency 

Reglonalization of ABE staff 
training is a pos|.t4.ve 4ieve^op- 
ment 

There is little prospect for co- 
operative activities among state 
ABE agencies \n our USOE reg|.on 

In general, 309(b) projec^ts funded 
in our state have worked coopera- 
tively with the state ABE agency 

The ' 309 (b ) program has generally 
been a success 



Extent of Agreement/Di&agreement 
Strongly Strongly 
Neutral 



Disagree 



Agree 



37.2 



28.6 



3U.0 



2.9 



85.7 



26.6 



37.2 



5.7 

26.7 
28.6 



91.4 



71.4 



5.7 



46.7 



34.0 



Interestingly, state directors, like their local counterparts, are 
about evenly divided on whether or not the 309(b) program should be " 
continued. A racher large proportion (28.6%) indicated uncertainty or 
mixed feelings on this issue. The distribution of responses to the 
statement concerning the success of the 309(b) program is similar to 
that for the item on continuance of funds for demonsLration purposes. 
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State directors obviously have varying perceptions of the worth of 
the current 309(b) operation. Nearly all the state directors, as might 
be expected, strongly agree that their state agency is the best vehicle 
for disseminating innovative practices to local ABE programs. The 
highly positive attitudes of the majority of state directors toward 
regionalization of staff training and the prospects for regional co- 
operation bode well fw n^M walti-state initiatives , such as a regional 
system for disseminating information about innovative program practices. 
About half of the state directors indicated that the 309(b) projects 
in their states worked cooperatively with the state ABE agency, while 
about a fourth felt the situation was exactly opposite. Again, the 
experience of the directors seems to have varied considerably from 
state to state. 

The state directors were asked another question pertinent to the 
future of the 309(b) program: "If responsibility for administering 
the 309(b) program were to be decentralized to the USOE regional level, 
what percentage of the funds should be retained by USOE to insure co- 
ordination in meeting national needs?" A little less than 20 percent 
suggested that Washington retain nothing, while about the same proper- 
tion suggested that USOE retain 20 percent more of the total 309(b) 
allocation. The average figure suggested was 12 pe;rcent, the median 
or midpoint figure was 9 percent, and the modal or most frequently 
mentioned figure was 10 percent. 
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Surmary 

Multiple regression analysis was employed to identify the major 
determinants of innovation in ABE programs. Director's professionalism 
emerged as by far the most significant factor, accounting for more 
than half of the explained variance. Size and affluence also had 
major impact on innovativeness In local programs. Security was another 
salient factor, especially when innovativene*!? Mas meeiawred by self- 
ratings. Size, affluence, and the director's professionalism were 
also found to be important factors in 309(b) adoption, with profes- . 
sionalism again having the greatest independent effect. 

Local directors saw lack of funds and staff time as the major 
barriers to innovation. Insufficient information regarding innovations 
was also seen as a significant barrier. Nearly half the directors 
vindicated that the most useful innovations were those developed local- 
ly for their own programs. The great majority viewed the state ABE 
agency as supportive of their attempts to innovate locally. About a 
third of the local directors felt that 309 (b' T -ids for experimenta- 
tion and demonstration should be reallocated for operational purposes. 

State ABE dJ.recto-^s were divided on the issue of maintaining 
309(b) funds for experimentation and demonstration. About a third ex- 
pressed strong agreement with the statement that such fund. should be 
reallocated for operational purposes. Ihey were also divided about 
the success of the 309(b) program. About a ".lird strongly agreed that 
309(b) has been successful, with a roughly equal proportion disagreeing. 
Most state directors felt that, anould the 309(b) program be decen- 
tralized and administered at the USOE regional le^/el, Washington should 
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retain about 10 percent of the funds to "insure coordination in 
meeting national needs." Nearly all the state directors felt that 
the best vehicle for dltiseminciting innovative practices to the local 
program level as the state APE agency. 
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CHAPTER 5 

SUMMARY AND RLCOMMENDATIONS 

Th« purpose of this study was to analyze the 309(b) program to 
determine why dissemination of. results to local ABE programs has been 
less effective than desired. In this chapter major findings are 
«\JBBnairi2ed by categories t{«t tifeem to best exp,l«i« the difi«efljlnatlon 
problem from a policy perspective. Action recommendations based on 
the research follow the summary section. 

Sumary of Major Findiriffe 
and Polioy ImpliQotime 

The Study in Perepeotive 

To place this study in perspective, it is first necessary to 
considi-r a fundamental question: Who are the intended users of 309(b) 
output? Because our assignment was to study underutilization of 
309(b) results .^y local ABE programs, we have assumed that local ABE 
programs were the intended users. This assumption was made necessary 
by the focus of the study, but we realize that the answer to the user 
question is not as simple as we have made it seem. 

Identifying 309(b) user populations directly relates to the in- 
tended mission of the 309(b) program. Were local ABE programs the 
sole intended users, we could easily '.nfer that the mission of 309(b) 
was direct support of the Title III state grant effort. Yet, as the 
analysis in Char.ler 2 indicates, the mission of the 309(b) program 
seems to be considerably broader. In fiscal year 1973 about one-fifth 
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of the total 309(b) allocation was earmarked for policy planning and 
adult learner/target population studies. In these cases the direct 
user of output was primarilj' USOE itself, though state grant programs 
will undoubtedly reap eventual benefits. Similarly, about one -sixth 
of 1973 fuiids were allocated to experimental demonstrations of new 
instructional, administrative, or delivery systems such as the four- 
state edvicational TV project. In such cases it is jip^ sf^n&rally clear 
who the direct users are intended to be. Tlie benefits to state grant 
ABE programs may be indirect or contingent upon future developmental 
efforts. 

If we wish to infer the primary mission of the 309(b) program 
from analysis of the types of projects supported , then that mission 
seemsi to be the selective support of operational programs to meet 
high priority local needs. Local impact projects , geared in most 
cases to the immediate m.^ds of special population groups ^ such as 
migrants ^ model cities reslcents^ or Indians » have consituted the 
dominant programratic thrust of 309(b) since 1968. The majority of 
these local impact projects have had no direct connection with the 
Title III state grant program. In fiscal 1973 ^ 51 percent of the total 
309(1>) allocation was used to support projects of this nature. Clearly ^ 
development of improved practices and products to directly address the 
needs of state grant ABE programs has not been the predominant mission 
of 309(b). lu 1973 » only 12 percent of the total 309(b) allocation 
was used to support such projects. Consequently ^ it is not too sur- 
prising that a majority of local ABE programs have never adopted ^=in 
Idea or practice developed by a 309(b) project ^ although the history 
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of resource allocation under the 309(b) program is only part of the 
reason for this situation. 

Attempts to infer the mission of the 309(b) program from analysis 
of the types of projects funded have lei us to conclude that the pro- 
gram's purposes need more precise definition. It appears, in fact, 
that there are two somewhat divergent conceptions of what the program's 
main purpose' Is or 'ti\>^:)^:4l^l'b^• USOEA^^v^ to consider comprehensive 
program development to be the main objective of 309(b); It has at- 
tempted through policy-oriented studies and demonstration of alter- 
native systems, for example, to build the groundwork for systematic 
efforts directed toward long term change. At. the same time it has 
funded local impact projects to respond to high priority local needs 
not being met by existing state grant programs. In contrast to USOE, 
many state-level officials and local practitioners have a more im- 
mediate and pragmatic conception of what •309(b) should be. Most feel 
that highest priority. should be given to projects that directly 
address the needs of ongoing state grant programs. Such projects would 
include local impacts awarded directly to state or local ABE agencies 
as well as projects designed to develop improved practices to meet 
local progi'am needs. These differing perspectives are not irrecon- 
cilable and are largely a matter of emphasis. To date, however, USOE's 
broad conception of the mission of 309(b) has prevailed and projects 
supported under the program have addressed a variety of intended users. 
The nummary and recommendations that follow should be interpreted in 
the context of 'th:.s broader perspective. 

rj2 
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The Relevanae of 309(b) to 
Local ABE Programa 

A resource system such as a 309(b) project lacks relevance when 
its outcomes fail to meet the needs or> or to be compatible with^ the 
special institutional environments of potential users > in this case 
local Title III ABE programs. Rogers has identified two components 
of what we term relevance > the concepts of. relative advantage and 
compatibility. He states: ^'Relative advantage is the degree to ^ 
which an innovation is superior to ideas it supersedes/'^ The central 
ingredient .of relative advantage is the ^ility of an innovation to 
meet user needs for improved program practices. Rogers defines com- 
patibility as follows: ^'Compatibility is the degree to which an 
innovation is consistent with existing values and past experiences of 
adopters. "2 In other words, all user systems have certain value 
systems, technologies, and resource limitations which must be recog- 
nized and taken into account if the resource system is to be success- 
ful in securing utilization of its outcomes. 

Our findings suggest that 309(b) projects often lack relevance 
for local ABE programs in that outcomes are not focused on local 
Title III needs and are incompatible with local ABE program environ- 
ments. Communi-Link , for example, focused on community development 
processes, not the needs of ABE programs, and few if any local ABE 
programs possess either the resources or technical expertise to 
replicate the RFD system. Most local impact 309(b) projects are 
solely concerned with their own internal operations and have no plan 
for either developing or disseminating innovative practices for wider 
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U8«. Many exist in community or institutional contexts so unique that 
their outcomes do not fit elsewhere. Since. 1968 the majority of 
309(b) projects have been local impacts. 

If the relevance of 309(b) to local ABE programs is at issue, it 
is necessary to explain how the problem has developed. There appear 
to be at least three factors involved. The first is related to the 
manner in which federal policy regarding the 309(b) program is estab- 
lished. 

Although the Division of Adult Education Programs is responsible 
for administering the 309(b) program, it is incorrect to assume that 
it alone determines 309(b) policy. A more, accurate assessment is that 
DAEP serves as a focal point for a number of inputs to the policy 
making process that determines what topics will be addressed by 309(b) 
projects. In a given year, inputs come from several sources including 
the administration. Congress, and the Division itself. All 309(b) 
policy, furthermore, must be made within the constraints imposed by 
the Adult Education Act of 1966. The various inputs are not of equal 
importance, however. Rather, the policy determining process has been 
a "top loaded system" in that inputs from the administration (in- 
cluding HEW and OE), Congress, and the Division itself have hdd a 
much greater impact on policy than inputs from the field. . 

"The top loaded nature of the policy setting process seems to have 
derived from two factors. Becauso of the position it occupies in the 
federal bureaucracy, DAEP- must accede to policy pronouncements issue.d 
from above. Moreover, since DAEP is relatively new and has often 
operated on a crisis footing, it has had limited resources to 
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systematically assess » update and act on input from the field. The 
fact that policy determination has been top loaded bears directly on 
the relevance issue > for if there is no dependable and continuing 
mechanism by which the field is capable of significantly influencing 
309(b) policy, there is nothing to insure that the nature of 309(b) 
projects will bo relevant to local ABE program needs. The companion 
study to this volume represents the first systematic effort to estab- 
lish local pr*ogram need. 

A second factor that influences relevance is that many 309(b) 
grants seem to have been awarded to help specific minorities rather 
than to fund projects which will develop innovative program practices 
for broader use within Title III programs. The situation results both 
from a genuine desire to assist undereducated minority group adults 
on DAEP^s part, and from pressure applied by minorities on Congress 
and the administration. The result, however, has been the prolifera- 
tion of many local impact projects in unique settings which are diffi- 
cult to generalize to other programs. Moreover, we have found that 
local impact projects are typically concerned vith conducting opera- 
tional ABE programs for their minority constituents and thus have 
neither the desire nor intention of conveying any replicable results 
to others. 

The final factor related to the question of relevance has to do 
with the mission of the 309(b) program as perceived by USOE. As dis- 
cussed above, 309(b) has several distinct program thrusts and its 
overall goal is seen as comprehensive program development , including 
policy studies and demonstration of alternative systems as the basin 
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for rational long term planning and development. As a result, much 

j 

of the investment in 309(b) was never Intended to address directly 
the concerns of local program& and thus the outcomes of many 309(b) 
projects are largely irrelevant as far as local programs are con- 
cemad. 

/ 

Look of Emphaaie on Diesemination . 

In order for there to be utilization of 309(b) results, outcomes 
must be conveyed to local ABE programs. Yet dissemination rarely 
occurs unless there is some stimulus to evoke it. To date that stimulus 
has generally come from within a few 309(b) projects which consider 
dissemination to be a developer's responsibility. Most 309(b) pro- . 
jects, however, do not consider dissemination to be their function, 
and in the absence of DAEP policy and any organized supplementary in-, 
stitutional arrangement which encourages and supports dissemination, 
they fail to convey their outcomes. The reason why DAEP has been 
handicapped in stimulating dissemination seems to be twofold. The 
Division has not until this past year placed a major emphasis on dis- 
semination , and there has been a lack of understanding of the pre- 
conditions of succesful dissemination. Clearly, the funding of the 
present research project represents recognition of the problem and an 
effort to change this situation. 

The contention thai: DAEP has not assigned high priority to stimu- 
lating dissemination Is supported by several findings. In selecting 
proposals to fund, f axample, DAEP has not specified as necessary 
criteria whether the i»roj>osed project would be replicable and whether 
it would be innovative. Both factors are crucial to utilization. 
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Whether a proposed project would respond to a central need of ABE 
programs was rated only moderately important by DAEP staff. In short, 
innovativeness , replicability , and need satisfaction have not been 
decisive; factors in making grant awards, and dissemination and utili- 
zation suffer accordingly. 

After DAEP has funded a project, its responsibility is to monitor 
and service it. Projects are monitored according to how well they 
abide by the objectives set forth in their proposals, but since dis- 
semination is seldom required of a project, dissemination activities 
do not directly enter into the evaluation procesi* Comprehensive dis- 
semination, however, it costly, and if DAEP required it of all grantees 
it would be necessary to make funding provisions which would probably 
be prohibitively expensive* • 

A comprehensive, national effort would be unrealistic and un- 
necessary for every project, but many more projects might undertake 
limited regional or local dissemination efforts were they encouraged 
to do so and supported by technical assistance in plaiining and 
organizing dissemination efforts. But technical assistance of this 
sort is seldom provided to grantees because program officers responsible 
for servicing are isolated from their projects and sometimes lack the. 
needed expertise* Isolation is produced by provisions which restrict 
program officers from visiting projects regularly, and by the con- 
stant shifting of program officers from one project to another* Ex- 
pertise is sometimes lacking because program officers come from varied 
backgrounds and there is no staff training for them other than an 
I5)prenticeship system which is inefficient in terms of the time it 
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takes to train a new staff member. The problem of expertise Is 
further compounded by a high staff turnover rate. 

The Scope of DisaemCnation 
We foxmd that although no 309(b) project was truly effective in 
disseminating to ABE programs on a national basis, some were quite 
successful in disseminating regionally. Proximity of the developer to 
the user system seems to enhance dissemination. Although the proxi- 
mity effect can be partly attributed to the fact that many 309*8 have 
concentrated their dissemination activities locally or regionally, it 
also appears that proximity per se facilitates dissemination. If a 
user is located close to a 309(b) project, he is available for face- 
to-face dissemination tactics such as tz^aining or site visits. More- 
over, 309(b) projects can more easily disseminate outcomes through 
local communication networks with which they are familiar than through 
communication systems that are distant or foreign to them. 309(b) 
projects also tend to be more relevant to the needs of ABE programs 
in their own state or region. In textns of the amount of utilization 
of. 309(b) outcomes per dollar spent on dissemination, regional efforts 
by individual projects, where warranted, would seem to be more cost 
effective than national efforts. 

Work Cyole of the 209(b) Project 
The 309(b) project is a temporary system that is seldom in opera- 
tion for more than three years. Much of the first year may be spent 
in getting under way — hiring staff, setting" up offices, planning 
project activities, gathering data, and so on. This leaves only a 
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little over two more years for product development and dissemination. 
Most projects, however, are preoccupied with development activities 
and if they disseminate at all it is usually at the very last minute 
and then it is too little too late. SWCEL exemplifies this pattern. 
Preoccupied with the development and testing of various projects, the 
staff mounted a crash dissemination campaign only after it became 
clear that funding would temiinate in the near future. Not all of 
SWCEL' s products, moreover, were ready for dissemination. even in the 
last weeks of the project's existence. Prototypes! of potentially 
useful products, such as the ''Here's How Recruitment and Motivation 

Kit," lie gathering dust and are unavailable for purchase. If pro* 

) 

jects were encouraged and assisted to plan for dissemination at the 
beginning of the work cycle, many of these difficulties could be 
avoided. Currently, however, there is no mechanism for salvaging 
prototype products that cost large sums to develop but were never 
adapted for local use or mass produced. 

The Problem of Continuity 
Because 309(b) projects are temporary systems, termination of 
funding results in termnation of all project activities including 
dissemination. As noted above, SWCEL 's materials, which cost* over 
$1.6 million to develop, lie gathering dust in a storeroom because 
there is no money available either for dissemination or trainin.5 of 
potential users. The solution to the continuity problem lies in 
linking 309(b) projects with ongoing systems that will store 309(b) 
output and continue to adapt and disseminate it after the project 
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ends. Currently, commercial publishers, state education departments 
and regional staff development projects approximate such systems. 
Of the three, state education departments seem to be particularly 
effective dissemination chaiinels. Yet there are drawbacks to each 
as dissemination systems. Commercial publishers, for example, can 
disseminate only those 309(b) outcomes which are amenable to publica- 
tion and profitable. Regional staff development projects focus on 
teacher training and would prdiably be Inefficient as disseminators 
of 309(b) outcomes that do not relate to the training function. 
Moreover, the regloned. staff development projects themselves are 
temporary systems which are not expected to continue indefinitely. 
The major drawback to relying solely on state education departments* 
as disseminators is that no state education department could handle 
the dissemination of the 87 projects funded between 1967 and 1972 — 
not to mention innovations from other sources. A national mechanism 
for identifying and making known promising innovations appears neces- 
sary. _ 

Shortocminga of the Advertieing Model 
Creating awareness about /a 309(b) outcome is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for producing utilization.. If a 309(b) project 
has developed and demonstrated a new program practice, the potential 
user requires detailed evaluative information pertaining to the worth 
of the practice, the problems of local adaptation, and perhaps even 
training in its use. Scouring adoption, therefore, often necessitates 
personal contact with potential users. 
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The problGm is that most 309(b) dissemination efforts have con-^^ 
centrated on awareness-producing activities which by themselves are 
incapable of securing widespread adoption. In other words, 309(b) 
projects tend to concentrate on advertizing their activities in the 
often vain hope of securing adoption of their results. Of the 309(b) 
projects included in our field studies, only Texas Guidance and 
Counseling concentrated to a significant degree on securing utiliza- 
tion through personal contact. 

Resources for dissemination 
It is self-evident that if a 309(b) project is to disseminate it 
must have the resources to do so, RFD and Communi-Link were able to 
undertake national dissemination efforts because they had trained 
communications specialists on their staffs and because their dissemi- 
nation activities were well supported by USOE funding. RFD was able 
to spend over $150 ,000 on dissemination alone. The great majority of 
309(b) projects, however, have not had either the money or expertise 
which effective dissemination requires. As already mentioned, if all 
309(b) projects were to be allocated sufficient dissemination funds 
the cost would probably be prohibitive. Moreover, such an approach 
would be grossly inefficient in that each project would have to 
develop its own dissemination system which would cease to function 
upon project termination. If as an alternative, however, one per- 
manent system solely reponsible for nationwide dissemination of 309(b) 
output were established, economies of scale might lower the cost of 
operation to a reasonable level. 
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Chccraoteriatioa of Z09(b) Outomea 
Inhibiting Adoption 

Cammiodbi lity 

Dissemination Is basically a coirmiunl cation process. If a 309(b) 
outcome -Is difficult to communicate, it Is difficult to disseminate. 
It was found that many 309(b) products are so complex that they are 
difficult to dissendnate. Project Coininuni-Link, for example, was 
apparently unable to secure adoption outside states in its own region 
because it was difficult to communicate the system without extensive 
training in the use of "Microville . " Moreover, the more complex a pro 
duct, the greater the probability that face-tp-face dissemination 
strategies and training will be needed for utilization. Such strate- 
gies are expensive and time consuming, however, and strain the re- 
sources of 309(b) projects operating on tight budgets. 

Coat of Adoption 

Included in cost of adoption are the price of the product, the 
cost of needed training in terms of time and money, and any program 
dislocation that adoption entails. SWCEL and Texas Guidance and 
Counseling charged between $100 and $200 for their training packages, 
prices which may have had a significant negative effect on utiliza- 
tion. Communi-Llnk would have been extremely expensive to replicate 
nationally because training would have been required in the use of 
the Microville simulation game and the gameboard itself would have 
been costly to manufacture. Most ABE programs operate on extremely 
limited budgets and cost can be a decisive factor in the decision to 
adopt an innovative practice or product. 
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Trialability and Divisibility 

Trialability refers to the ability of a user to experiment with 
a 309(b) product on a limited basis before committing the program to 
adoption. Divisibility permits the user to adopt only a portion of a 
product, rejecting other parts not considered useful. In a series of 
nine pilot interviev/s with local ABE directors it was found that both 
factors were quite importan • to utilization. Occasionally, 309(b) 
products are neither trialable nor divisible. For the Communi-Link 
system to be effective, for example, it must be totally accepted or 
rejected, and it is not divisible. 

• 

Modifidbility 

Most of th<^ 309(b) p:ix)ducts studied were developed specifically 
for regional use or use by special populations of ABE students. Thus, 
if thej' aret) be used by a broad spectrum of ABE programs, they must 
possess the characteristic of modifiability. Local ABE programs must 
be able to delete parts of the product and add others to make it 
relevant to their own situations. RFD's television programs were 
criticized for lack of modifiability. Each program contained references 
to rural Wisconsin which would have to be edited out for use else- 
where. Editing is an expensive process, however, and requires con- 
siderable technical expertise. In contrast, the fact that Texas 
Guidance and Counseling packages could be modified for use in Creole 
ABE programs contributed to a reported 90 percent use rate in Louisiana. 
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ChcawteHetioa of the Innovative ABE Progrm 
Our findings indicate that innovative ABE prograir.s, in contrast 
to othe.r's, tend to be larger, more affluent, more institutionally 
secure, and administered by full time, professionally oriented direc- 
tors. Sihce by definition innovative programs are more likely to 
adopt innovative practices, including 309(b) output, the implication 
is that upgrading of local ABE programs is crucial if a maximum degree 
of 309(b) utilization is to be achieved. 

Specifically, our data suggest that the director's professionalism 
is the major factor accounting for program innovativeness. Conse- 
quently, the utilization of 309(b) results would be enhanced by in- 
creased emphasis on the professional development of key personnel and 
an increase in funds to provide for more full time ABE directors. 
Likewise *-since program size, affluence, and security are positively 
related to innovation, the consolidation of small, marginal ABE pro- 
grams into larger, better financed programs should enhance 309(b) 
utilization. 

The point is that effective dissemination is but one facet of 
the utilization problem. The maximum amount of 309(b) utilization 
can be achieved only if the organizational capabilities that facilitate 
innovativeness are strengthened. 
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Becommndat ions 

The policy and action recommendation presented in this section 
are based on the findings )f this study and on our interpretation of 
them. Others who read this report will undoubtedly discover additional 
action implications. The recommendations are based on two important 
assumptions. The first is that a major objective of the 309(b) pro- 
gram to improve «3xisting state grant ABE programs. The second is 
that to achieve this objective, local ABE programs must become more 
£\ware of 309(b) outcomes and utilize them. 

Tm DIVISION OP ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHOULD DEFINE THE GOALS OF THE 
$09 (h) PROGRAM, DETERhilNE PRIORITIES j AND ALLOCATE RESOURCES. ACCORDINGLY 

* 

The goals of 309(b) need cl-.r*ification. In the present study it 
was necessary to infer them from analysis of the types of projects 
funded. Goals define the long term mission of the program and should 
not be confused with the published annual "priorities" which dictate 
substantive topics or problem areas to be emphasized by specific pro- 
jects. Current goals, inferred in the process of research, include: 
1) responding to local needs not adequately met by state-grant ABE 
programs; 2) building the information base needed for rational program 
planning and development on a national basis; 3) experimenting with 
and evaluating alternative instructional, organizational, and delivery 
systems; and U) development of specific innovative practices and pro- 
ducts to directly assist local ABE progi^amSi Another more recent goal 
appears to be 5) dissemination of 309(b) results to promote their 
wider utilization • Tho functional classification of projects presented 
In Chapter 2 corresponds to these iSO^^"*^ program goals. For example, 
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local . impact projects respond to high priority local needs for opera- 
tional programs. Policy planning and target population studies gen- 
erate needed information for long-term planning and program develop- 
ment. These different types of projects vary greatly in the way they 
are organized and operate, in the staff and institutional capabilities 
required, in intended users of their results, ard in the criteria 
relevant to their evaluation. 

The Division should first determine whether these five goals 
currently pursued represent the directions it want? 309(b) to follow. 
If so, it should establish an appropriate balance by rationally al- 
locating^ its resources among them. For example, 309(b) funds might 
be allocated according to goals as follows: 1) local needs, 10%; 
2) national planning, 10%; 3) alternative systems, 20%; 4) improved 
program practices, 50%; and 5) dissemination, 10%. Whatever the formula, 
the point is that resources should be allocated according to a ra- 
tional plan to achieve program, goals. 

The current practice of establishing priorities among needs should 
reflect the legitimate interests, of practitioners , systematically 
assessed, as illustrated in Volume 1 of this study, and periodically 
updated. For the most part, these priorities will be addressed by . 
funding projects designed to produce improved practices and products, 
develop improved instructional, organizational, and delivery systems, 
and to a lesser extent through local impact projects (goals 4,3 and 
occationally 1). A proportion of total 309(b) funds can be earmarked 
for responding to such expressed needs of practitioners. Another pro- 
portion can be earmarked for national priority needs. These priorities 
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will involve studies needed to build a data base for rational long 
term planning and proKiain development and also provision for dis- 
semination (goals 2 and 5). A third proportion of funds can be ear- 
ma: -ked for political priorities, v/hich would encompass progrjim de- 
cisions and pressures from outside the Division. These priorities 
may involve funding in any of the fJve goal directions, but local 
impact projects would probably receive most emphasis. 

Prudent planning would earmark a defensible and practically 
feasible proportion of funds both according to goal and each of the 
three designated priority areas. Of course, every effort should be 
made to channel political pressures into the suggfi.sted strategy of 
funding by goal and according to both practitioner and national priori- 
ty needs. Having a dependable source of data pertaining to practi- 
tioner or field needs constitutes a defense in making resource alloca- 
tions against political pressures for projects irrelevant to authori- 
tatively establish priorities. 

We do not believe that the present practice of annually redefining 
new priorities for funding is educationally defensible. Politically 
dictated priorities aside, a systematic updating of field priorities 
can be routinely undertaken on a tri-annual basis. Most of the field- 
dictated priorities will require a multi-year effort to yield results 
at any rate as will almost all national priority projects. 
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THK DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGEAMS SHOULD BEQUIRE PROJECT APPLICANTS 
TO SPECm THE INTENDED USERS OF PROJECT RESULTS AND TO DEVELOP APPROPRIATE 
DISSEMINATION PLANS 

We have found that many 309(b) projects do not have a clear idea 
of who will make use of their results. If 309(b) projects cannot 
specify their intended users, then effective dissemination iS pre- 
cluded. Most local impact projecxs do not even see dissemination of 
results as relevant to their purposes. Nonetheless, many of these pro- 
jects do demonstrate practices tr.:it could have applicability else- 
where. However, we have found virtually no communication even among 
local impacts serving similar population groups. It is especially 
difficult to determine the intended users of projects that demonstrate 
alternative instructional, organizational, or delivery systems. The 
question needs to be asked, for whom is the demonstration being con- 
ducted? Depending on the particular project, intended users might in- 
clude otate ABE agencies, university professors, local ABE programs, 
or USOE itself. The question of intended users is pertinent to every 
project of whatever type that is funded under 309(b). 

Once intended users are specified, it is possible for projects 
to develop relevant dissemination plans. This does not mean that every 
project must make a major dissemination effort on its own. Certain 
projects, for example, could plan for dissemination through linkages 
with state ABE agencies or in collaboration with a national dissemina- 
tion system that might be established to meet this need. What is 
essential, however, is that every 309(b) project develop an appropriate 
plan to ensure that its results will be put to use. A major criterion 
for evaluating projects should be extended to which their results are 
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effectively communiQ^^ted to, and used by, potential adopters. 

THE DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAf^S SHOULD INSTITUTE A PROCEDURE 
FOR ASSESSING THE NEEDS OF THE FIELD ON A' SYSTEMATIC ^ PERIODIC BASIS 
AND USE THE RESULTS IN DETERIIINING FUNDING PRIORITIES 

The policy setting process that annually determines the kinds of 
309(b) projects supported by the Division has been "top loaded" in 
that the major inputs have come from the HEW bureaucracy and the 
Division itself. Until recently, there has been no mechanism to 
systematically assess needs expressed by the field. This situation 
has served to imped'e the relevance of 309(b) to local ABE programs. 
Efforts to enhance the utilization of 309(b) results will* prove futile 
unless projects address themselves to the real needs of ABE programs. 
But first it is necessary for the Division to establish a mechanism 
for identi^ing and ordering these needs, perhaps on a tri-annual • 
basis. 

The Division has already responded to this problem by supporting 
a demonj^tration project, conducted by the Center for Adult Education, 
which developed a system for identifying and evaluating priority needs 
of the field. The question now is how to institutionalize such a 
mechanism to insure periodic input from the 'field as a basis for de- 
veloping specific 309(b) funding priorities. Volume 1 of Planning for 
Innovation in Adult Basic Education describes the project and reports 
in detail on needs expressed by the field in 1973. 
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WHEN EVALUATING ?RO?OSALS, THE DIVISION OF AWL? EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SHOULD CAREFULLY WEIGH WHETHER A PROPOSED APPLICANT'S OUTCOMES WILL 
BE DISSEMINATABLE 

Our findings indicate that the primary criterion used to decide 
whether or not to fund a proposal is whether or not the proposed pro- 
ject is capable of achieving its stated objectives. This practice is 
commendable, for abortive projects do not produce results than can be 
disseminated and used. On the other hand, it was found that whether 
a potential grantee's outcomes will be replicable (or adoptable) and 
innovative have been relatively unimportant criteria in evaluating 
proposals. Since innovativeness and replicability are crucial to 
utilization of 309(b) outcomes by ABE programs | it is important that 
the Division strongly consider whether a proposed project will pro- 
duce innovative and replicable outcomes when evaluating proposals. 

Our research shows, too, that there are several characteristics 
of 309(b) outcomes that impede or facilitate their utilization by 
local ABE programs* The Division should make use of these findings 
by giving preference to projects that propose to produce products that 
are easy to communicate t inexpensive to adopt , trialable t divisible , 
and modifiable. Local ABE directors report uhat the most significant 
Impediment to program innovation is cost. Hence the Division should 
pay special attention to this factor. 

THE DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION PFOGPAMS SHOULD MAKE FUPTHER EFFORTS TO 
IMPROVE THE MONITORING AND SERVICING FUNCTIONS OF THE PROGRAM SERVICES 
BRANCH 

Several factors that inhibit effective monitoring and servicing 
of 309(b) projects were identified in Chapter 2 of this report. One 

* 
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problem is that meaningful communication between projects and program 
officers has been impeded by a constant shifting of project as^jign- 
ments airiong program officers, Wlien communication is disrupted, pi^ogram 
officers have difficulty adequately servicing and monitoring their 
assigned projects. Another problem related to communication is lack 
of adequate travel funds for program officers to visit their projects. 
Projects cannot be meaningfully assisted or monitored if program 
officers are permitted only one site visit annually. * It is clear that 
the 309(b) program suffers as a consequence of restrictive USOE travel 
regulations. 

Still another handicap is that some, program officers, by their 
own admission, are inadequately trained for their responsibilities. 
Program officers come from a variety of backgrounds, and many have 
had no graduate level training in the field of adult education. Appro- 
priate professional training should be a major criterion in selection 
of new staff. Staff who lack such training or equivalent experience 
should be encouraged and assisted to obtain it. At present, the 
Division relies mostly on an apprenticeship approach to on-the-job 
training for new program officers , but this system has been shown to 
be unsatisfactory. If a formal in-service training program were in- 
stituted, new -employees might be better trained in less time, enabling 
them to perform the monitoring and servicing functions better and more 
efficiently. 
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A CONTimm NATIONAL SYSTEM FOR RETRIEVING, STORING, EVALUATIIJG, 
ADAPTING, AND DISSEMINATING 309(b) OUTCOMES AND OTHER RELEVANT 
INNOVATIONS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 

■ This study found that many 309(b) outcomes are never used by ABE 
programs. A major reason for this situation. is that 309(b) projects 
are temporary systems and all dissemination activity ceases" when pro- 
jects terminate. In most cases materials produced by projects are no 
longer available from any source and sometimes there is no record at 
all of project activities and outcomes. The traces simply vanish 
into files and storage bins. Another reason for under-utilization of 
309(b) outcomes is that few projects are willing or able to disseminate 
effectively. Dissemination requires specialized skills and resources 
beyond the capability of most projects. It is evident, moreover, that 
it is neither rational nor cost-effective to expect every 309(b) pro- 
ject to undertake its own dissemination effort. An ongoing national 
system seems to us essential if USOE is to realize the full fruits of 
its investment in the 309(b) program. The current non-system is 
simply incapable of securing widespread utilization of 309(b) results 
by local ABE programs. The main features of the proposed system are 
briefly outlined below. 

- For many reasons, proximity of the user system to the dis- 
semination source enhances adoption. The proposed national system 
should be decentralized on a state or regional basis, but there should 
be a national headquarters to plan and coordinate efforts, train 
regional dissemination agents, retrieve and store materials, operate 
a computerized data bank, organize a publications program, and perform 
other necessary functions. Our findings show that state directors 
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feel that there is signif.^cant potential for regional cooperation^ 
a factor that bodes well for the regional operation of such a system. 

- The national system, through its regional networks, should 
work very closely with the state education departments and other 
established channels of AUE communication such as professional asso- 
ciations and regional staff development projects* State education 
agencies have been shown to be especially important channels for com- 
munication and support of innovations. 

- Each 309(b) grantee should be required to consult with the 
national system regarding its dissemination plans. If the 309(b) 
project has the capability of disseminating and such .an effort by the 
project itself is warranted, the national system v/ould help the pix)- 
ject design a dissemination plan. It would then continue the dis- 

• semination effort after the project's termination. For other pro- 
jects, especially the local impact type, the national system itself 
would undertake the major burden of disseminating results. 

- The national system should maintain a computerized data bank 
that includes information on 309(b) and other innovations and de- 
tailed data about the characteristics of every Title III ABE program 
in the country. The data bank will enable the system to match inno- 
vat ions with potential users. 

- We have found, that many promising innovations are not utilized 
because further development is needed (e.g., field testing) before 
they are ready for distribution and use. Many of the prototype 
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products developed by SWCEL fit in this category. Once identified, 
promising innovations of this kind require "adaptive development'* so 
that they can be disseminated and used. The national system should 
have adaptive development as part of its function. Funds would be 
needed for this purpose , but they would dwarf the original development 
CDSts of materials salvaged from 309(b) projects a^.one. 

- Our findings have convinced us that persoD-to-person dissemina- 
tion efforts are generally necessary if 309(b) results are to be actual- 
ly utilized by teachers, administrators, and others in local programs. 
Consequently, each region should be assigned a dissemination officer, 
who would function somewhat like a Cooperative Extension agent. 
Essentially, his job would be to identify local needs as well as local- 
ly produced innovations, to interpret- innovative ideas and practices, 
to provide technical assistance to adopters, and to serve as a general 
resource and communications channel both for local programs and state 
education agencies. He would be the link pin between the region and 
the national headquarters. 

- The national system, through its regional dissemination officers, 
should identify local ABE programs which are opinion leaders in their 
areas to engage their cooperation as innovation diffusion centers. We 
have found that the proximity of the disseminator is important, in 
large part because of the advantage of utilizing familiar and estab- 
lished channels of communication. Local opinion leader programs, with 
assistance from the regional dissemination officer could be potent 
forces for change by trying out pin^mising innovations and agreeing to 
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help disseminate them to other local programs through site visits, 
workshops, state professional association meetings, and other means. 

- The national dissemination system should be adequately funded. 
The cost would not be insignificant, hut it should be weighed against 
the benefits of sharply increased utilization of 309(b) project re- 
sults and other tangible benefits to the field. Utilization is the 
name of the game. Tnere is no satisfc;ctory alternative to some form 
of national dissemination system. 

THE DlVISIOt^ or ADULT EDUCAC'ION PROGMMS AND STATE ABE AGENCIES SHOULD 
ENCOURAGE THE CONSOLIDATION OF SHALL , MARGINAL PROGRAMS ' 

The findings reported in Chapter H indicate clearly that small, 
marginal programs are very unlikely to be innovative. This situation 
exists in part because such programs do not have directors who are pro- 
fessional adult educators and who are able to devote adequate time to 
ABE. Another contributing factor is that small programs are usually 
not part of the professional communications network that is a major 
source of information about innovative program practices. Finally, 
small, marginal programs generally lack the financial resources, 
security, aid stability that, according to our 'data, are important 
organizational conditions favoring innovatj.veness. 

THE DIVISION 'of ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND STATE ABE AGENCIES SHOULD 
ENCOURAGE AND PROVIDE FINANCIAL SUIPORT FOR FULL TIME ADULT EDUCATION 
DIRECTORS 

This recommendation follows from the. preceding one. The most im-. 
port ant factor in program innovativeness was found to bR the director's 
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professionalism, and a major component of professionalism was the 
amount of time devoted to ABE and other adult education responsibili- 
ties. It is hardly astounding that programs which employ directors 
who work ten hours per week and who have no training or career in- 
terest in adult education are seldom innovative. The place to begin, 
if adult education programs are to be rapidly upgraded, is with the 
director. 

THE DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION PEOGRAMS AND STATE ABE AGENCIES SHOULD 
TLACE HIGH PRIORITY ON THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ADULT 
EDUCATION DIRECTOR 

There is no point in consolidating marginal programs and employing 
full-time directors unless these individuals are prepared for their 
jobs/ An essential component of professional comptcnce is training. 
In-service education opportunities should be developed and supported, 
but particular emphasis must be given to graduate level training if 
professionalism is to be taken seriously • There is an urgent need for 
a fellowship program to enable ABE directors, and other full-time pro- 
fessional staff as well, to complete graduate degrees in the profes- 
sional field of adult education • 

• 
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FIRST STEPS TOWARD A NATIONAL DISSEMINATION SYSTEM 

USOE's funding of this study constituted a significant initial 
effort to come to grips with the complex problem of dissemination of 
309(b) results to local adult education programs. In fiscal year 1973 
the Division of Adult Education followed up on its earlier investment 
by awarding a new grant to the Center for Adult Education to enable 
us to put into practice the insights gained through research. In 
September, 1973 Project IDEA (Innovation Dissemination for the Educa- 
tion of Adults) was launched to demonstrate and evaluate selected 
elements of a national dissemination network similar to that outlined 
in the recommendation above. At the time of this writing, Project 
IDEA is about halfway through its 18 month funding period and there- 
fore little evaluative data are as yet available. The description 
which follows is limited to an overview of Project goals and operatioij 
and to impressionistic judgments concerning our experience to date. 

Overview of Project IDEA 
IDEA does not constitute a full-fledged natitjipal dissemination 
system such as that described in the recommendations section 6f this 
report. It does, however, incorporate key elements of such a system 
in an inter- regional experiment involving New York, New Jersey, Kanscj 
Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. Nation-wide (as opposed to inter- 
regional) project activities are limited to dissemination of a fcv 
selected innovations and a publications program featuring IDEA Review, 
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a qwarterly newsletter describing innovative program practices in 
adult education; IDEA reports, detailed analyses of particular innova- 
tions written in the format of a replication manual; and IDEA Bulletins, 
brochures which describe selected innovations available nationally 
through- Project headquarters in New York. 

The principal purpose of Project IDEA Is to demonstrate an inter- 
regional collaborative system that is effective in securing actual 
utilization of improved practices and products by local adult educa- 
tion programs. A crucial assumption of the project is that effective 
dissemination requires intensive , face-to-face interaction between 
trained change agents and practicing educators who can benefit from 
adoption of improved program practices. A further assumption is 4:hat 
effective dissemination requires that the change agent work with and 
through existing systems of communication and influence, including 
state education departments, regional and local professional associa- 
tions, regional staff development units, and informal networks of 
professional/social interaction. These assumptions -re not new; they 
have been put into practice for decades by the Cooperative Extension 
Service through its network of dounty agents in s;- -h fields as home 
economics and agriculture. In many importaiit respects. Project IDEA, 
is an adaptation of the time-tested Cooperative Extension model of 
planned change. 

The organization of Project IDEA is simple. A full-time program 
innovation agent is assigned to each USOE region (Region 2, New York, 
New Jersey; and Region 7, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska). He • 
receives back-up support from a small headquarters staff in New York 
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City. Whil6 the job of the innovation agent is not at all simple, 
many of his functiona can be underscood in the context of a four-phase 
process model* In the first phase, the innovation agent visits local 
adult education programs to (a) determine what their specific program 
heeds arci (b) to identify any organizational or situational charac- 
teristics which might facilitate or impede the utilization of certain 
new practices; and (c) to note any locally produced innovations worthy 
c7 dissemination to other programs. Phase II is an adaptation-develop- 
ment phase. Innovations which meet local needs are adapted to meet 
local circumstances and promising locally produced innovations are 
field tested, evaluated and packaged. During Phase III victual dis- 
semination is conducted — dissemination aimed at securing utilization 
of the innovations rather than merely publicizing them. For each 
innovation, a dissemination strategy is selected that reflects the 
nature of the product and the organizational characteristics of the 
users. Quite often, technical assistance is rendered to aid the user 
in implementation. During Phase IV, the results of dissemination are 
evaluated according to the number of adoptions secured and other 
pertinent data. The evaluation results are used as feedback in the 
continuing refinement of the system. 

As noted pi\2viously, th^^ other key element in '^he IDEA system is 
the small headquarter staff located at the Center for Adult Education, 
Columbia University. In addition to operating a varied publications 
program, the headquarters staff assists the regional innovation agents 
through (1) iden**^: fying, and maintaining a data bank on, relevant 
innovations; (2) conducting searcher for information on innovations 
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of special interest, utilizing existing data banks and information 
systems; (3) helping in adaptive development of promising innovations 
that need field testing, "polishing," or packaging; (4) conducting 
systematic evaluations of innovations prior to -intensive dissemina- 
tion to assure quality and relevance and to protect local "consumers." 

At mid-point in its operations, Project IDEA seems to be quite 
successful; certainly we have learned a great deal. One important 
lesson learned is that innovations do not grow on trees , ready to be 
plucked and consumed like ripe fruit. On the contrary, promising inno- 
vations need to be sought out and most require considerable adaptive 
development before they can actually be disseminated for local use. 
A second thing we have learned (it was no surprise) is that the pro- 
gram innovation agent needs several months time just to get the "lay 
of the land." It is vitally important that he spend most of his days 
in the field (particularly at first) visiting local programs and state 
and regional staff, attending meetings and conferences, and doing 
whatever else necessary to assess local needs and problems and to gain 
the trust and support of practitioners and decision-makers at both the 
local and state levels. 

The intent of Project IDEA is not primarily to provide direct . 
service to the field, but rather to demonstrate and evaluate a model 
for dissemination that could subsequently be replicated or adapted for 
wider use on a continuing basis. Consequently, as the Project evolves 
we are continuously assessing and documenting what experience has 
taught us. Toward the end of the project period, we will undertake 
a series of field studies and surveys to evaluate the extent of our 



success in securing adoption of innovations by local ABE programs in 
the two demonstration regions. 

The outcome of Project IDEA, whether judged successful or not, 
promises to have significant implications for future efforts by USOE 
and the states to develop effective systems for innovation dissemina- 
tion and utilization. Educational R6D in general, and the 309(b) adult 
. education special projects program in particular, *«erve no useful 
purpose unless their outcomes are utilized. • The cost of effective 
dissemination/utilization systems will not be insignificant, but the 
price of the present non-system is widely recognized as intolerable. 
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APPENDIX A 
LOCAL PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 



FROBIiMS OP ADOPTIKO WW mCTICES IN A3E'. 
A NATIONAL SURVEY 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 
-PERCENTAGES- 




Conduettd 



ABE Projset 
Ctnttr for Adult Edue«tlon 
T««ohtri Collect, ColumbU Unlveriity 
Nw YorH, N«if York 10087 

n-ojtet Dirtctor 
Jack D. Hetlroir 

Based on 805 completed questionnaires 



(Missing answers omitted from percent computations) 
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22. Lltttd below are a number of practices sometimes arsoelated with ABE programs. For any 
practice that you have aoopted In your own ABE profram, Indicate If It was recently In- 
troduced (within tRepast iwo years) or If It la standard practice (adopted more than 
two y.sura ago). For each practice you have not ad< pted . Indicate If you would be will- 
ing tc try It on an experimental basis IrTyW own program. If a practice is not appli- 
cable In your situation^ check the box In the last column. 
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USOE MEP STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



1. EWTE poi'connel have Ku^-iKestud that thoro arc a number of inputs vrtiich have 
affected the devolopraent of fuiiding prj.orities for 309("b) grants in the past. In your 
experience, how i^vcdt an effect did the follovrinc inputs have on the development of 
this year's national priorities? 

Slight Great 
Effect Effect 



) a. 


Inputs from the regional program officers 


1 


2 


3 


k' 


5 


6 


7 


) b. 


Constraints imposed by the Itigislation 


1 


2 


3 


k 




6 


7 


) 0.1 


Bie inputs of individual congressmen 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


) d. 


Policies set at the secretary of HEW level 


1 


2 


3 


k 


' 5 


6 


7 


) e. 


Policies set at the commissioner of OE level 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


) f . 


Policies set at the associate commissioner 
level (Mr. Worthington) 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


)g. 


The inputs of specific minority groups 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


)h. 


Recommendations of the National Advisory 
Coxmcil on Adult Education 


1 


2 


3 


k 


• 

5 


6 


7 


) i. 


Research findings other tlian 309(b)s 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


)d. 


Findings of previous 309(h) projects 


1 


2 


3 


ft 

k 


5 


6 


7 


)K. 


Inputs of state directors 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


) 1. 


Bie input of the Division Director 
(Mr. Delker) 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


) n. 


Ihe input of Branch Chief (Mr. Brovm) 


1 • 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


)n. 


The input of Branch Chief (Dr. Bayrd) 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


) 0. 


Die input of other BAVTE personnel 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


Other inputs - please list 
















)p. 




1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 






1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


)r. 




1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 



ib. Rank order the five inputs which had the /.-iroatest effect on 309 priorities in 
the lost year by placing a "l" next to input v^iich has had the greatest effect, a. "2" 
^„y„t to the input vhich has had the second greatest effect cind so on. Use the parenthosi 
^ cKl^ provided. 231 
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r 

2. Excluding the Post Office and Model Cities (309) grants, hov important have 
the following factors been in deciding what specific projects to fund over the past 
year. 

Slight Great 
Importance Importanc e 

a. How well the project reflects the national 
priorities as set forth in the "Open Letter 
to Persons interested in Submitting 

Proposals" ..123 5^7 

b. How well conceived the proposed project's 
strategy for accomplishing stated objectives 

is 123^*567 

c. Influence of the potential grantee with B/'iVTE 12 3^567 

d. Political pressure from congressmen 12 3^567 

e. Whether the potential grantee has the resources 

to jrteet stated objectives 1.2 3 ^ . 5 6 7 

f . The amount of funds requested by the potential 

grantee l ,2 3**5'o7 

g. Which minority group the proposed project 

vill ser'/e I P 3 U 5 6 7 

h. ©le results of internal reviews 12 3^5^7 

i. Indication that the proposed project will be 

innovative 1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 

j. Whether the poposal includes well conceived 

plans to disseminate its results 1. 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 

k. Minority group authorship of the proposal 1 2 3 U 5 6 7 

1. Whether the proposed project will respond to 

a central need of local ABE programs 12 3^5^7 

m. Whether the results of the 309(b) will be 

easily adoptable or replicable 1 2 3 ^ 5 o 7 

Other • please list 

n 123^567 

o 1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 

p 123^567 

q 1 2 3 5 6 7 

ERIC 
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3a. A number of MVTE personnol have Indicutod that in general little of what is 
produced by 309(b) projec ts is actual ly ado pted or utilized by local AKK programs. 
Do you agree? / / yes / / no 

3b. If yes, hew important are the followinc reasons for this? 

Slight Great 
Importance Importance 

( ) a. The form of 3G9 products makes adoption • 
or replicability impossible for "local 

ABE programs 1 2 3 If 5 6 7 

( ) b. 309(b) projects are more interested in 

"operations" than in disseminating results 1 2 3 If 5 6 7 

( ) c. There is not enough money allocated for 

dissemination 1 2 3 If 5 6 7 

( ) d. Legislation restricts BAVTS from emphasizing 

dissemination 1 2 3 If 5 6 7 

( ) e. Most 309 (b)s do not have a well conceived 
dissemination strategy built into their 

piojects 1 2 3 If 5 6 7 

. • ■ 

•nm^iipf.fi i^n r»r»f. rrAr»^a>*n1 l>r woof, 

local needs 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

( ) g. State directors, RPO's, BAVTE central office 
personnel and 309 projects have experienced 
difficulty in cooperating for the purpose 

of dissemination 123^567. 

( ) h. Commercial concerns are reluctai't to 

publish ABE materials 1 2 3 If 5 6 7 

( ) i. We just do not know enough about dissemina- 
tion to develop viable dissemination 

strategies -1 2 3 ^. 5 6 7 

( ) J. Local ABE programs do not have enough funds 

to spend on innovations 1 2 3 If 5 6 7 

Other - pleawe list 

( ) k 1 2 3 h 5 6 7 

( ) 1 1 2 3 I^ 5 6 7 

()n 1 2 3 ^ ^ 6 7 

3c. Rank order the five (5) mor^ important reasons why 309(b) project results 
generally are not disseminated by placing a one next to the most important reason, a 
two next to the second most important reason and so on. Please use the 'parenthesis ( ) 
provided . o -1 
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k, BAVTE personnel have incVicatod that some 309(^) projects are funded primarily 
because thoy are socially signif Icar (i.e., serve needy target groups, aid disad- 
vantaged minorities) vrhilc othera are funded primarily because of their technical 
competence (i.e., have highly qualifiea staffs, have well conceived research stratecies). 
In your experience, what pcrcentaKO of 309 (t>) projects have been; 

/ / funded primarily because of their social significance. 

/ / funded primarily becuase of their technical competence. 



5 . CoMJients : 



V 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



APPENDIX C 
STATE ABE DIRECTOR QUESTIONNAIRE 

DISSMIATION OF 309(b) RESULTS: 
A SURVEY OF STATE ABE DIRECTORS 




Conducted 
by 

ABE Project 
Center for Adult Educat5.on 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 

Project Director 
Jack D* Me?irow 
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To '»hat extent has your state ABE agency been in7olved in disseminating any of the 
followinc 309(b) products or ideas to local ABE programs? (Please check all that 
apply for each project) 



a. I^oject: 
Grantee: 
Outcome : 



b, Rroject: 
Orantee : 
Outccme : 



Project: 
Grantee: 

Outcome : 



d. 



Rroject: 
Grantee : 



Outcome : 



309(b) Project 

Toxas Guidance and Coimseling 
Univ. of Texas at Austin 
Counselor Orientation Package} 
Teacher Av;arcness Kit. 



Project RFD 

IMiv. of Wisconsin at Madison 
TV programs to create interest 
in ABE and to stimulate a home* 
bound ABE program. 



Communl-Llnk 

Colorado State Univ. , Fort 
Collins 

System for community-wide 
program development; Microville 
simulation game. 



SWCEL ABE Project 
Southwestern Cooperative 
Educational laboratory, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Qnplcen Incles TV units; 
Performance Objectives Package, 
and Lesson Planniivj Package; 
ABE Readiness Materials; and 
ESL Teacher Training Package 



The state disseminated 309(b) 
materials or products to local 
ABE pro(^rams 

Tt\Q stote disseminated informa - 
tion about the 309 project to 
loca.1 ABE programs 
The state is aware of the 309(b) 
project but did not dift-B«^TdvDate 
The state is unaware of the 
309(b) project 

^e state disseminated 309(b) 
materials or products to local 
ABE programs 

The state disseminated informa- 
tion about the 309 project to 
local ABE programs 
Kie state is aware of the 309(b) 
project but did not disseminate 
Mic state is unaware of the 309 (b 
project 

The state disseminated 309(b) 
materials or products to local 
ABE programs 

The state disseminated informa- 
tion about the 309 project to 
local ABE programs 
The state is aware of the 309(b) 
project but did not disseminate 
The state is unaware of the 
309(b) project 

The state disseminated 309(b) 
materials or products to local 
ABE programs 

The state disseminated informa - 
tion about the 309 project to 
local ABE programs 
The state is aware of the 309(b) 
project but did not disseminate 
The state is unaware of the 
309(b) project 
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309(b) Rrojoct 

e. Project: Adult Armchair Pt^oject 

Grantee; Opportunitioc Induntriali^/.ation 

Center, Hdlmlclphia, Ru 
Outcomo: Dtndcntr. rooriiitoa by iLoca.l 

))uraprorc?jr,ioTial;:; and c3.asses 
iiold in student homes 
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f. Rrojcct: Appalachian Adult Basic 

Education IXimonstration Center 
Grantee: Morehead State Univ., Morehead, 
Kentucky 

Outcome: ^nie demonstration of various 
materials, facilities, and 
educational techniques for 
undereducated Appalachian adults 



) The state disseminated 309(b) 

material a or products to local 

ABl'l proi^rtunc 
) 'LhQ state (liGyGminatoil inform^ 

tton cil)out tlio 30<) project to 

local Alil'J proLTToma 
) Tlrie state is tiv/are of the 30<)(b) 

project l)\it did not (Ussojninutc 
) Tlie state is unaware of the 3^^9(b 

project 

) The state disseminated 309(b) 

materials or products to local 

ABE programs 
) The state disseminated infozm- 

tlon about the 309 project to 

local ABE programs 
) The state is aware of the 309(b) 

project but did not disseminate 
) The state is unaware of the 

309(b) project 



2, Ittts your state ABK uccncy boon invoJ.vod in disseminating products from or informa- 
tion about any other 309(b) projcct(s) not listed above? 

l( ) Yes 
2( ) No 

3, (If yes), please identify tho 309(b) project (s) and briefly describe what 
was disseminated. 



k. Of all the 309(b) projects that have been funded, which ones have had the greatest 
inpact in your state? (Please list) 
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5, On the basis of your exporienco, how effective are the following methods of 
disseminatinc new products or ideas to local ABE programs? 



228 



Dissemination Method . 

( )a. Staff development sessions 
for teachers 

( )b. Workshops for local ABE directors 

( )c. Publication in professional Journals 

( )d. Nowslottora 

( )e. Presentation at adult education 
conferences 

( )f , Personal one-to-one contact between 
^tate ABE staff and local ABE 
directors 

Other (describe) 
( )g. 

( )h. : 



Unable 
to Judge 

0 
0 
0 
0 



Very 
Ineffective 



0 
0 



1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



2 
2 
2 

2 



2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



Very 
Effective 



k 
U 

k 



k 
k 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 



6. Please place a check mark (v/) next to the one dissemination method listed in 
Question 5 that has been most effective in your state. 



7. In General, to what decree does each of the following factors inhibit your state 
ABE acency from disseminating 309(b) products or ideas? 



Inhibitlnr^ Factor - 

a. Lack of information about 309(b). products or 
ideas 

b. Lack of funds for dissemination activities 

c. Lack of staff time for dissemination activities 

d. Failure of 309(b) projects to cooperate with 
the state ABE agency 

c. Difficulty of adapting 309(b) products or 
ideas to local program requirements 

Other factors (plcaso list) 



Little or 
No Degree 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 



3 
3 
3 

3 



Great 
Degree 



k 
k 
k 



5 
5 
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8. Hcano iiKlicaLc the cxtont to which you a{:roc or diaa^ree witlj" the following 
atatcmonto. 
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Statoifiont 



Strongly Stronr>ly 
Dloacreo Agroa 



a." The 309(b) .prof^ram has Generally been a success 1 2 3 Ij 5 

I'Mndn currently allocated under 309(b) for 
experimentation and dcraonGtration should bo 

reallocated for operational purposes 1 2 3 If 5 

c. The best way to disseminate innovations to 
local ABE programs is throuch the state ABE 

accncy 1 2 3 ' 4 5 

d. HocloruilizuLlon of ABE staff training, is a 

positive development 12 3 k 5 

e. TJiero is little prospect for cooperative 
activities amonc state ABE agencies in our 

USOE region 1 2 3 4 5 

f. In general 309(b) projects funded in our state , 
have vrorked cooperatively with our state ABE 

agency 1 2 3 4 5 

g. Ths 309(b) program should place higher 

priority on rural problems 1 2 3 1+ 5 
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9, There ore many factors which may infl\wnce whether USOE fwnda a particular 309(b) 
project. In your opinion, how much influence do the followinc factors -have? / 



Little or 





Factor 


No Influence 




( )a. 


The merit of the proposal 


1 


2 


3 


( )b. 


The judgment of state ABE directors 


JU 


2 


3 


( )c. 


The applicant's influence with USOE 


1 


2 


3 




TVift hififrmonf of the rsfional ororram officer 


1 


2 


3 


( )e. 


Whether the proposed project meets national 
priorities established by USOE 




2 


3 


( )f. 


Whether the proposed project will improve 
local ABE practice 


1 


2 


3 


( )6. 


Whether the proposed project will serve 
specific minorities 


1 


2 


3 



Other factors (please list) 

( )h. 

( )i. 

( )j. ^ 



1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



k 
h 
k 

k 

h 

h 

k 
h 



Great 
In fluence 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 



10. Plcacc place tt check mark (v/') next to the one factor in Question 9 that you feel 
most influences v;hether USOE funds a particular 309(b.) project. 

U. If responsibility for administering the 309(b) program were to be decentralized to 
the USOE regional level, what percentage of the funds should be retained by USOE 
to insure coordination in meeting national needs? 



5. If you would like, we would welcome your comments concerning the 309(b) program and 
the dissemination of 309(b) results. 




THANK YOU 
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APPENDIX D 
CONSTRUCTION OF INDICES 

1. Innovatlvenesa 

The objective index of innovativeness was constructed from a list 
of 9 practiccf, seven of which were combined into the index, while 2 
items were oraitted because their correlations v/ith other items were lo\r, ' 
(^lestlon 2?) For each practice, the respondent was asked to check one 
of the following answers: 

Score x'or index Score for individual 
construction variable analysis 

(1) Standard practice 1 3 

(2) Recently introduced 

(within the past 2 years) 1 2 

(3) Willing to try practice 0 1 

(h) Not applicable in my situation 0 missing 

In constructing the index we did not differentiate between 
early adopters and late adopters or between various catergories of non- 
adopters. Adoption was given a single score and so was non-adoption. In 
computations based on individual items, however, e.g.^ in the correlation 
matrix presented below, a greater differentiation between answers was made, 
with scores assigned as shown above. "< 

The following items were used in constructing the index: 

a. Volunteers used as teacher aides 

b. Use of programmed instructional materials 

c. Classes held in student homes 

d. Use of coping skills (e.g., how to get a job) 
curriculum materials 

e. Teachers trained to perform counseling functions 

f. Classes held in business or industrial sites 

g. Aides employed to recruit students 

The following items were omitted: 

h. Utilizing TV or radio for ABE instruction 

i. Radio or TV spots used for recruitment 

Scores we» combined, with each practice adopted assigned equal weight. 
The range of scores was 0-7. For purposes of cross-tabulation index scores 
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were iiivided into three groups, with the following distribution of re- 
spondents among them: 



Category 
Low 

Medium 
High 



Index Score 
0.2 
3 

h - 7 



Per Cent Respondents 
37.6 
20.9 
U2.5 



100,0 



The zero-order correlations between the individual items are as 
follows : 



Vdun, 
Aides 


Prog, 
Matl, 


Home 
Class, 


Coping 
Skills 


Counse- 
ling 


Ind. 
Class. 


Recr. 
Aides 


TV* 
Inst. 


TV* 
Rec. 


INNO. 

INDEX 


1,00 


.19 


.25 


.20 


.15 . 


.16 


.28 


.09 


.02. 


.58 


.19 . 


1,00 


.11* 


.26 


.11* 


.21 


.23 


.10 


.15 


.51* 


.25 


,14 


1.00 


.17 


.12 


.19 


.11 


.13 


.01 


.1*1* 


.20 


,26 


.17 


1.00 


.27 


.26 


.16 


.18 


.17 


.61 


.15 


,1U 


.12 


.27 


l.C) 


.18 


.12 


.08 


.15 


.51* 


.16 


,21 


.19 


.26 


.18 


1.00 


.22 


.13 


.17 


.51 


,28 


.23 


.11 


.16 


.12 


.22 


1.00 


.09 


.19 


.56 


.09 


.10 


.13 


.18 


.08 


.13 


.09 


1.00 


.18 


-.12 


.02 


.15 


.01 


' .17 


.15 


.17 


.19 


.18 1.00 


-.12 


.58 


.5h 


M 


.61 


.51* 


.51 


.56 


-.12 


-.12 


1.00 



Volun. aides 

Prog, materials 

Ifome classes 

Coping skills 

Counseling 

Industry classes 

Recruitment aides 
*TV-radio instuc'n 
*TV-radio recruitment 

UraOVATIVENESS INDEX 

The correlations are based on unequal N's (pairwise deletion of missing cases). 
All correlations for the 7 items included in the index are significant at the ,01 
level. 

*I terns not included in index. 
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2. 309 Adoption 

The index of the number of 309(b) products, practices or ideas adopted 
was constructed from the answers to a list of 7 nationally known 309(b) 
projects presented in the questionnaire, (Questions 13, 1^), Respondents 
were asked to check one of the following answers for each 309(b) project 
named: 

Score for Score for Individual 

Index Construction Variable Analysig 

(1) Never heard of it 0 ' 1 

(2) Heard of it, but have 

no details 0 2 

(3) Quite familiar, but have 

not used project ideas 0 3 

(k) Quite familiar, I have 
used project ideas or 

products 1 • k 



As can be seen above, for index purposes, respondents were given credit 
only for products or ideas actually adopted, not for familiarity per se. To the 
number of 309(b) projects whose products or ideas were adopted by the respondent 
was added the number of 309(b) projects he named in answer to questions ik and 15: 

... Do you know of any 309(b) projects other than those above? 
. . . (If yes), please list those you know of. 

This question was judged parallel to the previous question, in which the 
respondent was asked to check a. predetermined list of 309(b) 's, since it was 
found that those 309(b) 's spontaneously named by respondents were In most 
cases those whose products or ideas they had adopted, (By contrast, answers 
to the question which asked respondents to describe the 309(b) products or 
ideas they had adopted resulted in a duplication of the answers given to the 
predetermined list of 309(b) 's, and therefore could not be used,) 

The list of 309(b) 's presented in the questionnaire was: 

a. Texas Guidance and Counseling 

b. Project RKD 

c. Comrouni-Link 

d. SWCKL ABE Project 

e. Adult Armchair 

f. Appalachian Adult Basic Education Center 

g. SREB ABE Project 
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For each 309(b) project named, a brief description of the project was 
provided and the grantee was mentioned, in order to aid the memory of 
the respondent. This was intended as a relatively exhaustive list of 
nationally known 309(b) projects. This was evidently the case,. as only 
two additional projects (Enable and Horaebound) received more than two 
mentions. 

For cross-tabulation purposes the index scores were divided into 
three groups as follows: 

No. of 309(b) 

Category products adopted Per cent respondents 

Low 0 65.1 

Medium 1 21.5 

High 2-8 13 »h 

100.0 

ft 

omputing zero-order correlations greater differentiation was made 
between degrees of familiarity with 309(b) projects, with scores assigned 
as shown above. The zero-order correlations are as follows: 





Texas 

G&C 


RFD 


Communi- 
Link 


SWCEL 


Ad. 
Arm. 


Appal. 

ABE 


SREB 
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The correlations are based on unequal N's (pairwise deletion of missing 
.cases). All correlations are significant at the .001 level. 
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3# Pi^ogram Security 

The index measuring the degree of program security or institutional- 
ization vms constructed from four questions. The answers to each question 
formed a 5-point ccale, v^ith an answer of 1 indicating high inarginality 
and insecurity on that variable and an answer of 5 indicating hirh security. 
The questions were: 

a. (Question 30): To what extent have you experienced difficulty 
in recruiting students?*^' 

b. (Question 3^) How would you describe the community's awareness 
of your ABE program? 

c. (Question 36) How supportive of your ABE program is the admini- 
stration of your school system (or community college)? 

d. (Question hO) For a variety of reasons, some ABE programs are 
more secure and established than others. How would you charac- 
terize your own ABE program at this point in time? 

.Combined scores ranged from h to 20. For cross-tabulation purposesi the 
scores were grouped as follows: 

Category Index Score Per Cent Respondents 

Low 5-12 31.7 

Medium I3 - ik 27. k 

High 15-20 U0.9 



100.0 



*In scoring this question the highest degree of difficulty was given a score 
of 1 (lowest in security), arid" the lowest a score of 5 (highest in security). 

The zero-order correlations between the variables were as follows: 

Recr. Comm. Organiz'l. Security SECURITY 

Diff ♦ Aware. Supportive . Self-Rating INDEX 

Recruitment 

Difficulty 1.00 .15 .lU ,31 .65 

Comm. Aware- 
ness .15 1.00 .27 ,29 .60 

Organizational 

Supportiveness .lU .27 1.00 ,28 .62 
Security Lelf- 

Rating ,31 ,29 .28 , 1.00 .73 

SECURITY INDEX .65 .60 .62 .73 1.00 

The correlations are based on unequal N's (pairwise deletion of missing cases), 
d . All correlations are flignificant at the .001 level. 
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4, Rrofesslonallsm 

The index measuring the director's professionalism was constructed 
from the following five items: 

Score for Index Score for Individual 

Construction Variable Analysis 

a« (Q. 2) Do you devote full-time 
or part-time to the ABE program? 

Full-time 3 .2 

Bart-time 0 1 

b, (q. k) (if part-time), are your 
other professional responsibilities 

primarily in adult education? * 

Yes 3 2 

No 0 1 

c. (Q, 7) V/hat formal training have you 
. had in adult education? • 

Completed graduate degree in 

adult education 3 ' ' • 

Working on graduate degree in 

adult education 2 3 

Completed one or more college 
or xmiversity courses in adult 

education 1 '2 

No formal training in adult 

education 0 1 

d, (Q. 8) How active are you in adult 
educatioh professional associations? 

Very active (e.g. usually attend 

meetings) 3 ^ 

Moderately active (e.g. attend 

some meetings) 2 3 

Member-no t active 1 2 

Not' a member 0 1 

e. (Q. 9) As you look ahead to the next 
5 years Or so,' how central is adult 
education to your career plans? 

5 - point scale: 

1 Not central ' 0 • 1 

. . 2 . 0 . 2 

3 . 1 . • 3 

k . 2 k 

5 Very central 3 5 

As can be seen above, variables a and b are combined for the purpose of 
index construction: either one, but not both, ."^y be assigned a positive 
value. Hence, the combined index scores range from 0 to 12. For the purpose 
of cross-tabulation these scores were grouped as follows: 
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Category 
Low 

Medium 
High 

100.0 

The zero-order correlations were as follows: 
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le correlations are based on unequal N's (pairwise deletion of missing cases 
Ail correlations are significant at the .001 level. 



*No correlations were computed for the variable "FT/PT to Abe," 
♦*No correlation can be expected, since only those who are part-time in 
ABE were usked about their other responsibilities." " 
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Per Cent Respondents 


0 - 3 


3^.3 


k - 7 


33.2 


8-12 


32.5 
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